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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 


| Be soea i WANTED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY. 


} 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will | 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 

WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}, cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, 


7 LEASE.—ISLAND AND COTTAGE AT 
| $195 for season 


W 


RATES.— For transient adver- | 


|'T 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 


20, 
Good location. Address WM. W. ANGELL, 
Ghent, Col Co, N.Y. 


with board in a quiet family on a farm 
miles northeast frm the city 
shade, ete. Terms moderate. 
N., Philade!phia. 


- 15 
Pleasant room, 
Address A., Station 


Thousand Islands ; Canadian side. Well situ- 


WO ADULTS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED | 


*,* Here is a note in relation to advertisements, 
“Wanted,” and others, inserted in our columns, 


| and directing that answers be sent to a number, or 


ated ;7-roomed ; turnished ; all conveniences ; | 


Apply te S. ELIZABETH STOVER, 
137 E. 15th Street, New York 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF 
bright and cheerful disposition, a position 
as companion to elderly or young lady 

either seashore, country. or would travel Would 


| not object to care of invalid,—with Friends pre- | 
| ferred. Best of reference as tocharacter and ability. 
| Address F., 1500 Race St. 


DraFts, or PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- | 


ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 44> Vraw checks and money 
wders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

Contents of this Issue. 
A Year's Goop Worps.—XXV., 
Porm: TRusT IN GoD, . 


THE GooD SAMARITAN: PAPER BY 
ANNIE HILLBORN, 


ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISANCES: BY 

GRACEANNA LEWIS, : 
** WORSHIP”? AND ‘* INSTRUCTION,” . 
FRIENDS’ NEw TESTAMENT LEssoNsS—26, 
DECLARATION AT LAKE MOHONK,. . . 
EDITORIAL : 

Swarthmore College, 

Notes, a aie te a 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . 
MEETINGS AND How TO REACH THEM, . 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CONFERENCES, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, . 
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Poetry: Some Time, 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR HORSFORD’'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE ARE DANGEROUS. 


Because they cost less, many substitutes are | 
offered, some of which are dangerous, and none | 


of which will produce the same effect as the 
genuine. 


‘* phosphate ”’ in a glass of soda. 


\ 


Insist upon having ‘* H@RsFORD’s’’ | 
whether buying a bottle of Acid Phosphate, or | 


| trained nurse 


ANTED.—IN WEST PHILADELPHIA, | 
thre: rooms. second floor. for hght house- to ascertain to whose credit the amount should be 


keeping, with Friends’ family preferred. 
Address No. 64, this Office. 


ANTED—IMMEDIATELY. PUPIL NURSES 
ER 


For particuiars apply to MERC 
PITAL. Trenton, New Jersey. 


a name, at * This Office’ In such cases we wish 
to do nothing more than hand the letters received 
to the advertiser. Sometimes, persons answering 
the advertisements apply to us in person for infor- 
mation as to the advertiser, the place to be filled, or 
position desired, etc., etc. But we could not under- 


| take to actas an agent, or become an “ intelligence 
| Office,”—as aiready stated, all we undertake to +o 


is to insert the advertisement, and pass answers 


| over to the advertiser. 


*,* It sometimes occurs that subscribers send us 


| P. O. Money Orders enclosed in an envelope without 


| kind and are unable to find out who sent it. 


HOSs- 


EST GROVE, PA —BOARD ON FARM; IN- | 


valids and adults ; healthy location ; home 
comforts; terms moderate; refer nce; 
MISS M. IDA PHILLIv8. 


Boarders Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address 


ood reference. 
ox 91. 


‘*Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated 
Desirable for library or tab e; an acceptable gift 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Penna 

For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


BONDS 


J.) Gold. . Sa ee 
6 & eee . 4's. 
. 44’ 8. 


Atlantic City (N. 
Altoona (Pa.) . 
ee ee ee en 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co 
Ist Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6’s. 
Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 


421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Fhilad’a Bank Building). 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED. 


‘MAN OR WOMAN.) 


One competent to act as private secretary or to 
handle, almost unaided, the correspondence con- 
nected with a department in the office of either a 
real estate firm or banker, and who is willing to as- 
sume responsibility. is preferred. : 

A person possessing ability suited to this kind 
of work need not hesitate to apply, even though 
his or her experience bas been somewhat out of 
this line. 

A young and more inexperienced person might 
be satisfactory to take a position under the gvid- 
ance of an employee of our office who now has 
charge of some of the dnties. The position demands 
a person of good memory and address, possessev of 
habits of accuracy, mental concentration, and at- 
tention. ; 

Send references, and state age, ee 
experience. and salary expected Jom pensation 
will be liberal to the right person 

Office toy or young man. desiring to learn real 
estate or investment bust ess. needed. 

Address ‘* MORTGAGE.” care of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


any name attached Wearethen, of course, uvabie 
entered. We have lately received one letter of this 
We 
should be glad if the sender would notify us 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the paper 
should reach this office not latter than Third-day 
noon. Advertisements should be in not latter than 


| nine o’clock Fourth-day morning, at which late 


STROUDSBURG, PA. | 


time, however, only small advertisements can be 
inserted, as the paper goes to press at noon tha 
day. 


Friends’ Conferences of 1896, 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Friends’ 
Couferences of 1896 extends an invitation to Friends 
and those interested with them, in First-day 
School, Philanthropic, Educational, or Religious 
work, to participate in the couferences to be held 
at Swarthmore, Pa., commencing on the morning of 
Eighth month 19, and closing on the evening of 
Eighth month 26, 1596. 

The attendance is expected to be very large, and 
as itis 
NECESSARY TO HAVE A COMPLETE REGISTER 

OF ALL WHO COME, 

IT IS URGENTLY REQUESTED THAT ALL WHO 
EXPECT TO ATTEND SHALL NOTIFY THE 
SECRETARY OF THIS COMMITTEE 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE, 

sending full names and post~-flice acdresses 

Persons who come as guests of fnends in the 
vicinity, or who have made private arrangements 
for their entertainment in part or in whole, will 
please communicate the facts.and persons who by 
reason of age or for other cause. require any special 
accommodation will greatly lighten the labors of 
the committee by conveying full information 

Upon receipt of such notice, the secretary of this 
committee wili forward to each person a card con- 
stituti: gsuch person a member of the Conferences, 
and giving necessary information 

In order to insure accommodations, applications 
must reach the secretary of this committee not later 
than Seventh month 20 

Full announcement will be made laterin respect 
to Transportation 
WM. J. HALL, 

Chairman, 


ANNA M BUNTING 
secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


YO'NG FRENDs’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS 


140 %, Fifteenth St., + hilad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginning Seventh- 
dey, Sixth month 20. 1896, »nd will be re-opened 
about the micdie of the Ninth mouth 
All ecmmunications to the Association can be 
sent by mail to ANNA JENKINS FERRIS 
Corresponding Secretary, 
3305 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not because the 








WEST CHESTER (PA.) | 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in | 
the United States. ‘deal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 = week. Addres 

G. - PHILLI PS, Ph -D., » Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Summer examinations foradmission, Sixth month | 
5th and 6th, 1 | 
Fall sannamens for admission, Ninth month 

16th and 17th, 1896. 
Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES DeG \RMO, President. | 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Primary Intermediate, High p meg 
and ege Preparato 
ing 
a 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Send for catalogue ae 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, gi increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 

‘Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. | 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. 8tu- 
dents admitied whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for —> LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


School for both sexes under the care 
dtu 


uarterly Mee 
ing is new and much , and has 
itary arrangements. Excellent 


Prepares for business or college. 
from New located near the Harlem R. R. 
1 lt. York Citv. For Catalogue and 


tare CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS ©O., PENNA. 
Under the eare of nen Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with all rar eeae conveniences ; | 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
ee. and Literary courses, prepari for col- 

or business ; biological, nomien, and physical 

Sieeenetans manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEo. L. MARIS, ‘a 








THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, | 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- | 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to | 
about 3.500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- | 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of | 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an | 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon | 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


| 
| 
| 


soap itself is any better, but by 
boxes and perfume. 


__. THE PROCTER & Gamece Oo., Cin'ti. 


Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most po fast- 
ener in world— 
which — although 
enerally sold 
$1.25 —we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the — 

The newest shades in tan for 
included, aiid every pair is guaran eed. 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 


| erally worn, 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 





REMOVAL. 
J. C. HARMAN, 
Umbrellas, Canes, and Lamp Shades, 


Devaitins and Cheering a Specialty. 
Formerly 1342 Chestnut St, 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| WHY JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 


so much cheaper than cocoa? 


BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NorRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


reason of the expensive wrappings, 


Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 


Alfred L. paren 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 4@ Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t. 


ARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


First door above Franklin 8t., 
720 Wallace St. iotth side, Pailadelphi 


rm &R. L. TYSON, 242 So. ELEVENTH 8T. 

BEST STAPLE TRIMMINGS. Muslins, dress 
linings, sewing and embroidery silks, yarns and 
zephyrs. Materials for Friends’ Caps Caps made, 
and plain sewing and quilting, to order. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, P+ 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


ym | Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Stree ee street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’. 


19 N. Second Street, Philad’ a. 
GLENTWORTH’S 
EXTERMINATOR, 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs, 
Cut this out. 
Have no other. 


817 Race Street. 


All Druggists and Grocers sell it. Try it. 
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Ask your friends 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXV. 

HERE ¢s the fundamental difference [as to the ministry | 
between the Quaker Ideal and all others,—the former rec- 
ognizing no division of the church into ‘‘clergy’’ and 
‘‘Jaity,’’ regarding this as an unscriptural and very mis- 
chievous dtstinction. FRANCIS FRITH. 

From his little book, ‘‘A Quaker Ideal,’ the chapter on Ministry. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


O THOU, in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 

Beyond the range of sun and star, 
And yet beside us here. 


Oh, sweeter than all else besides, 
° The tender mystery, 
That like a veil of shadow hides 
The light we may not see. 


And dearer than all things we know 
The childlike faith shall be, 
That makes the darkest way we go 
An open path to thee. 
—Frederickh L. Hosmer. 


Paper by Annie Hillborn, read at the Conference Class, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Third month 22, 1896. 
‘‘AnD behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted 
him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? And hesaid unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readest thou? And he answering said, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. And he said unto him, 
Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou shalt live.’’ 

‘¢ How shall I inherit eternal life?’’ This question 
of vital importance in our lives to-day had also con- 
cerned the young lawyer before his conversation with 
Jesus, and the answer given must satisfy our craving as 
it did his. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor.’’ The love must be 
both a spiritual or trustful one, and an active or practical 
one. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart ’’— 
thou shalt feel a nearness to him, a confidence in him as 
thy Father, asking for his strengthening love at all 
times; asking for his consolatory love in time of 
trouble. And ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
soul,’’ thou shalt consecrate to him the very best gifts 
that thou hast ; trust thy soul to his keeping and be filled 
with his spirit. Then thou shalt love thy God actively, 
‘« with all thy strength’’ and ‘‘ with all thy mind’’ ; 
this love must be, as far as we can know, the earthly love, 
— it is consecrating our bodies and our minds to the work 
which God, in his wisdom, has laid out for us; it is be- 
ing healthy and happy ; enjoying everything we do be- 
cause we are co-workers with him. Out of this active 
love comes the second and dependent command : ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ ; ‘‘ These things do,’’ 
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said Jesus, ‘‘ and thou shalt inherit eternal life.’’ But the 
lawyer, wishing to be more explicit, questioned: ‘* Who 
is my neighbor?’’ and in answer we have the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. 

Let us endeavor to imagine the rocky gorge which 
lies between Jerusalem and Jericho, a road infested with 
brigands at the time of our story. The traveler is riding 
carefully down when suddenly he is attacked by thieves ; 
he can call to no one in so lonely a spot and the high- 
waymen grant him no mercy, but leave him stripped of 
his possessions and almost dead. 

He lies there in the road to die unless succor comes ; 
he hears footsteps, and a Jewish priest approaches who 
scans him curiously, then, quickly taking in the situation, 
thinks of his own peril, and hastens on, leaving him in 
his anguish. As he lies suffering, still another man passes 
through the gorge, this time a Levite. He, too, seeing 
the condition of the traveier, and knowing the danger of 
the place, passes by. They think, this man is not one 
of our own people, why should we imperil our lives to 
help him? Finally, when the Samaritan, who next ap- 
pears, sees the wounded traveler, pity seizes him, his 
heart goes out to him, and, after binding up his wounds, 
he uses his own beast to convey him to the nearest inn, 
and when he must leave he goes to the host, saying : 
‘¢ Take care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
I, when I come back again, will repay thee.’’ The 
Samaritan did this deed with no idea of being repaid ; he 
helped as he would have helped any living creature whom 
he saw suffering. 

Jesus, having finishing the story, said : ‘‘ Who was the 
neighbor ?’’ and the young doctor was obliged to admit 
that it was he who gave assistance freely, uncondi- 
tionally. 

It is a satisfaction to know that there is more of this 
active love for God now than in any previous century. In 
every household there are some ‘‘ good Samaritans,’’ 
though they may lend a hand in a small way. The wide- 
spread charities too are doing intelligent and helpful work. 
Think of the almsgiving which Lowell so vividly describes 
to us in ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal ’’— 


‘* This man so foul and bent of stature 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature ; 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn, 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn.’’ 

And so to-day there is similar, so called charity, 
which fortunately is decreasing. What a glorious oppor- 
tunity the man who relies on such giving misses for active 
love of God and for the more glorious return because each 
deed done for him develops that life which is eternal and 
makes it more fully our own. Eternal life begins here 
and now. We all have enjoyed Tolstoi’s story of the 
poor shoemaker, Martuin Avdyéitch, who in a dream was 
told that the Christ would visit him the next day. While 
looking for him he saw those who needed help, and, in 
his love for God, he gave them all he could spare. Then, 
when evening came and he took down his well-worn Testa- 
ment from the shelf and opened it, there seemed in the 
part of his room, not lighted by his small lamp, to be 
shadowy figures moving about. He gazed on them stead- 
ily and perceived those whom he had made glad during 





the day by his loving assistance, each one, in turn, show- | 
ing in some way his gratitude. The whole picture con- 
vinced him that he had entertained the Father unawares | 
for—‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ His was the 
active character, building love which leads unto eternal 
life. 

The Jews, hampered as they were by sectarian regula- 
tions, could not practice what Jesus considered true 
neighborliness toward those of different religious belief. 

They reasoned, Is the man one of our own people? 
If so, it is our duty to help him ; if not, we are justified 
in passing him by. 

In none of Jesus’s teaching is there a trace of race | 
barriers; all men were his brothers; he was at their 
service at any time ; he taught that God was the Father of 
all men, wise and foolish, great and small, and that all 
men are brethern. 

It is sometimes hard to believe that the Jewish idea of 
the neighbor is altogether passing away, when we see the 
poor addressed as ‘‘ the other half,’’—and know of men 


worthy of high merit being depreciated because they be- | 


long to a poor or an ignorant class; and yet facts go to 
prove that it is passing away slowly, and the duty for all 
of us in our active love for God, lies in assisting to de- 
crease all evidence of unneighborliness about us ; to make 
our lives an evidence of the practical religion which 
Jesus taught, no matter what our profession or our creed. 

We are not all suited for extensive Samaritan work, 
that is, charity work in the narrow sense, but we are ali of 
us fully qualified to sympathize with all true workers ; to 


help with our thought if we may not do so directly with | 


our hands, for the thought-help is a reflection of the 
life-giving love which ever radiates from God like the 
warm life-giving sunbeams from the sun, and, like them, 
becoming warmer and more powerful as they reach nearer 
us in the spring, our radiating love-beams grow warmer 
and more. powerful and more searching as they come 
nearer our fellow-men, our neighbors. 

This active love as it increases must bring us step by 


sciously expand into truer manhood and womanhood. 
Then let us take love for our creed, believing as is 
said in I, Corinthians, 13th chapter, ‘If I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I 
am become sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. And 
if I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge ; and if I have all faith, so as to re- 
move mountains, but have not love, Iam nothing. And 
if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give 
my body to be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind ; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 


voked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in un- 


things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. Love never faileth.’’ 
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| from slavery. 


| a boarding school in York, Pennsylvania, and the next 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not pro- | 





But bearing the cross as Christ bore it is a great and 
manly work. It is not the task of an hour or a moment: 
it is a lifelong struggle and service. 
self-denial here or there: it is that completeness of de- 
votion that forgets all about self-denial in the joy and 
eagerness of active effort. It calls forth all the strongest 
elements of human character and life.—G. H. Hubbard. 


Ir is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, | 
and only by thought that labor can be made happy; and | 
the two cannot be separated with impunity —uskin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


ANTI SLAVERY REMINISCENCES. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 

THE MOBBING OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS IN 1843. 
Tue following account of the mob in Pendleton, In- 
diana, in 1843, by which the life of Frederick Douglass 
was endangered, was written partly by my sister, Rebecca 
Lewis Fussell, and partly by another familiar with the 
facts. That of my sister was penned several years before 
her untimely decease, and is preserved by her children. 
I cannot do better than give such in the language of the 
writer, with the insertion of a few facts not dwelt upon, 
as occasion may offer. G. L 


‘«When I saw the lukewarm manifestation [on a re- 
cent occasion] my memory went back to the stirring 
times of the ‘old anti-slavery days,’ and contrasted the 
energy of the abolitionists who went hundreds of miles 
to attend meetings with those who could not go a square 
now. 

‘In 1843 my husband, Dr. Edwin Fussell, joined a 
company in Ohio to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, to be held in May of 
that year. 

‘* The number who had united to attend this meeting 
were thirteen, four other persons intending to travel with 
them. They rode in a large carriage made by one of 
the party for Underground Railroad use. It Bore the 


| name of ‘ The Liberator,’ and had done good service in 


the cause. 

‘«My husband rode on horseback from Pendleton, 
Indiana, where we then lived, to Oakland, Ohio, which 
was the starting point. Of the three women in the com- 


pany, two of them, Elizabeth Borton and Sarah Dugdale, 


were going to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Another lady and her husband were visiting friends in 
New York, all the others being Western abolitionists. 


| On the way Eastward they were frequently entertained at 
| the residences of their anti-slavery friends. 
step into the trustful love for God, where we uncon- | 


At other 
times the men slept in the wagon, while the three women 
were always willingly lodged in the houses where they 
stopped for the night. In western Pennsylvania they 
were entertained at the home of ‘Grace Greenwood,’! 
who, at the time, had not made her name famous, but her 
family were of the early abolitionists, and, as such, they 


| freely opened their doors to the workers in the good 


cause. In Adams county they were cordially welcomed 
at the hospitable home of William and Phebe Wright, 
well-known for their life-long interest in the anti-slavery 
cause, and for their faithful service in aid of fugitives 
My uncle, Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, had 


night found the travelers at his home. My sister, G. 


| Lewis, was one of his teachers, and was strenuously urged 
righteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth ; beareth all | 


to join the wayfarers, every difficulty in the way of her 
leaving being overcome by my uncle and her fellow 
teachers. Following in the line of well-known anti- 
slavery workers, the next stopping place was at Daniel 
Gibbons’s in Lancaster county. Proceeding thus, they 


| reached the home of my mother, Esther Lewis, near 
It is not some little | 


Kimberton, Chester county. Here my sister, Elizabeth 
Lewis, was added to the number. Passing onward 
towards Philadelphia they stayed over night at the home 
of my uncle, Joseph Fussell, in Blockley, and went thence 
to that of Jonathan and Mary Magill, in Bucks county. 
In New York a portion of the visitors were welcomed to 


['Her name before marriage was Sara Jane Clark; she married, 


1853, Leander K. Lippincott. From 1842 to her marriage she resided 
at New Brighton, Pa.] 
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the home of Isaac T. Hopper, where my sisters met with 
Lydia Maria Child,—a life-time memory. 

«‘At the Annual Meeting it was resolved to hold one 
hundred conventions during the year, and a large num- 
ber of speakers were appointed for the purpose. My 
husband arranged that one of the conventions should be 
held at Pendleton in the early autumn. We were to 
have four speakers, amongst them one being Frederick 
Douglass, and another William A. White, a brother of 
Maria White Lowell,' of sainted memory. 

‘*When the time came [for the Pendleton meet- 
ing] we were very busy making our cottage extend 
so as to entertain the expected guests. We were the 
only anti-slavery people in Pendleton, and all our numer 
ous friends from Fall Creek were to be with us at dinner 
during the three days of the expected convention. The 
doctor’s office was turned into a dining-room, and an out- 
building substituted for kitchen, leaving that apartment 
as a bed-room. Acousin in the ‘ Quaker neighborhood ’ 
of Fall Creek, or Spring Valley, as it is now known, 
baked our bread in her large oven. My husband had 
the stand for the speakers put up in the woods, and every 
thing was ready. The day came, a beautiful day, and 
the audience was quite large. Unknown to us another 
element was in out midst. Persons from a distance had 
heard of our meeting, and came with the intention of 
breaking it up. They became very unruly, but finding 
that they could not effect their purpose by noisy demon- 
strations, they proceeded to tear down the stand and to hurl 
rotten eggs into the crowd, while cries of ‘Kill the 
nigger!’ were heard everywhere. At this crisis one of 
the mob raised a club to strike Douglass. Myself and 
baby saved him that blow, only to have Douglass knocked 
down about a square off, and left for dead. Then arose 
the shout, ‘ Five dollars for Dr. Fussell’s head!’ Our 
brother-in-law, Neal Hardy, and William Lukens, were 
with Douglass when he fell. The latter took him to the 
home of the former, about two miles off; he was 
wounded and stunned, and thus was saved from actual 
death, for his persecutors, believing him dead, left him 
where he fell. My husband, with a party of men for 
protection, went to attend to his wounds, and that even- 
ing all our guests were sent for safety to other of our re- 
latives, and we ourselves were invited to the home of a 
brother physician.?, The village turned out as one man 
to protect our homes, and the mob, hearing of this, 
thought ‘discretion the better part of valor,’ and did 
not try to fulfill their threats of ‘ burning us out.’ 

‘« Frederick Douglass, with his scalp wounds dressed 
and plastered, spoke the next day on the grounds sur- 
rounding the Friends’ meeting-house at Fall Creek, to a 
large assembly. In that Quaker neighborhood he was 
perfectly safe, as almost all were abolitionists, and it be- 
ing First-day, the mob did not hear of the meeting. 

‘« When the trial of the mobocrats came up there was 
so much feeling in their favor that my husband’s rela- 
tives, more especially his uncle, were fearful of his life, 
and so we came East and lost our beautiful home,—for the 
Doctor never lived anywhere that he did not beautify the 
home as much as was in his power. He also lost an ex- 
tensive and remunerative practice in a community where 
he was respected and beloved; in effect he was com- 
pelled to begin the world anew, and to win for himself an 
honorable position elsewhere.’’ 

In the above account Rebecca L. Fussell does not state, 
what was the fact, that seeing the danger to which Douglass 
was exposed, she stepped immediately in front of him, 

['First wife of James Russell Lowell, the poet. ] 
[*Madison G. Walker, M. D.] 











and held her six months baby above her head, thus inter- 
posing a living screen between the infuriated madman 
and his intended victim. She believed that no man, bad 
as he might be, could harm an innocent child. Her 
faith was victorious, but as the sequel proved, the purpose 
was only delayed. Years afterward, one of these rioters 
chanced to meet with Dr. Fussell, and confessed that he 
was one of the number. His feelings had utterly changed 
and he reprobated his former conduct, and said he could 
not explain his action at that time, except by the fact that 
he had utterly lost his reason by passion and prejudice. 
Only those who remember the hatred engendered by 
slave-holding partisans, could in the least understand the 
frenzy of northern men instigated to acts of violence 
against the abolitionists, by the political press of the time. 

From a history of this mob, written by Joseph B. 
Lewis, of Pendleton, I copy details not mentioned above. 

‘¢ In the autumn of 1843 the American Anti-Slavery 
Society sent to the West, to labor in the Anti-Slavery 
cause, George Bradburn, William A. White, Sydney 
Howard Gay, Charles Lennox Remond, and Frederick 
Douglass. 

‘© At Pendleton resided Dr. Edwin Fussell, and at 
Fall Creek, in the near vicinity, were a number of Anti- 
Slavery people, mostly Friends, or sympathizers with 
Friends. An Anti-Slavery meeting was called in Pendle- 
ton, to be addressed by Messrs. Bradburn, Douglass, and 
White, being held in a grove just outside of the town. 
The proceedings had scarcely begun, when a large number 
of men, some sixty or more, who lived a few miles east 
and south-east of Pendleton, appeared upon the scene, 
and with many oaths and yells appropriate to their pur- 
pose, declared that the meeting must be broken up, and 
especially that the ‘ nigger’ Douglass, should not be al- 
lowed to speak. They began to tear down the platform, 
and soon a number were engaged in assaulting speakers 
and citizens. Amongst those hurt at the time, were 
William A. White, who was one of the gentlest and most 
refined of men, and Micajah C. White, who was a prom- 
inent anti-slavery man of the vicinity. 

‘¢ At this time Frederick Douglass was standing in the 
outskirts of the crowd, when a boy approached him and 
said, ‘ They are killing your friends.’ In relating the in- 
cidents a few days afterward, Mr. Douglass said that he 
forgot prudence and everything else at once, and seizing 
a stick, rushed to the rescue. Douglass was then some 
twenty-five years old and a remarkably athletic and vigor- 
ousman. But ‘the nigger’ was at once the target for the 
missiles of the mob. [It was probably about this time that 
Rebecca L. Fussell stepped in front of him.] He then 
turned and ran, with the double purpose of saving his 
own life, and of drawing the mob after him, and away 
from his friends. He believed he would have outrun 
them, and was in a fair way to do so when, just as he 
leaped a fence in his way, a stone struck him on the back 
of his head and felled him senseless to the ground. The 
mobocrats were upon him in a moment, but his friends 
were there also. A large man swung a heavy club over 
the head of Douglass and was in the act of dealing a blow 
which would probably have been mortal, when Dr. 
Madison C. Walker, also a large, athletic, and resolute 
man, threw his weight against the murderous ruffian, and 
hurled him away. George Mingle, who carried a large, 
long-lashed wagon whip, wound the lash over his arm, 
and stood over the prostrate body of Douglass to protect 
him. Others threatened death to any one who should 
assail the insensible man. The mob then withdrew, say- 
ing they had killed the nigger anyhow. They soon after 
left the ground, threatening, however, to return and burn 
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Dr. Fussell’s house, a threat which they were prevented 
from fulfilling by the friends of the doctor. 

‘* Mr. Douglass, who was badly hurt, was taken in a 
‘ dearborn’ wagon by William Lukens to the home of 
Neal Hardy, two and a half miles from Pendleton. Here 
he was tenderly and skillfully nursed and cared for by 
Neal Hardy and family, in a manner which excited the 
liveliest emotions of gratitude and regard in the breast of 
the celebrated orator. He never ceased to manifest his 
memory of the kindness shown him, visiting each person 
who had aided him, when in after years he returned to 
the neighborhood, remembering even the children of the 
families. 

‘* His wounds having been carefully dressed, he re- 
covered from the shock, and in a short time was able to 
resume his public labors in behalf of theslave. In 1843, 
Mr. Douglass was one of the finest orators to whom it was 
ever our good fortune to listen. His voice was finely 
modulated and powerful, and his athletic and vigorous 
presence and the play of his expressive features, added 
weight to his eloquent words.”’ 


‘*WORSHIP’’ AND “ INSTRUCTION.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I OBSERVE that the question of silent meetings is a matter 
of discussion in several Friends’ journals. It is one in 
which I have for a long time felt a great interest, inas- 
much as I have for more than seventy years belonged to 
a meeting in which there has been no minister now for 
more than half a century, and I venture to think that my 
merely human experience may enable me to make some 
suggestions worthy of consideration. 

Those who have written on the subject have treated 
it as if the question were that of abandoning the present 
system, and substituting a ritual in its place. But no 
such question is involved ; those who favor a change 
in this latitade have no idea whatever of silencing the 
existing ministry, or of closing silent meetings. We 
have here a meeting of an hour for worship, and imme- 
diately after it a school of perhaps half an hour. The 
suggestion is that a meeting of an hour and a half be 
held, in which the first hour will be for worship, and a 
half hour be then given to instruction. I cannot see 
that such an arrangement would in the slightest degree 
interfere with the strictest ideas of Friends. But if it 
be thought to do so, I would say that other religious de- 
nominations here hold meetings twice in the day, morn- 
ing and afternoon, and I think there would be no hard- 
ship in our meeting in the afternoon for an hour for 
instruction. We would still give an hour less to religious 
service than do the other denominations, who give two in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. 

But one participant in the discussion maintains that 
in meetings we should wait in silence till the Spirit moves 
some one to speak and that one ‘‘ must speak as the oracle 
of God,’’ as ‘* the vessel out of which God speaks, as the 
trumpet out of which he gives the sound.’’ As to this, I 
must say that churches generally are bold enough in 
claiming that their clergy hold close relation with God ; 
but I do not know any that claim such a relation as this. 
Even the Roman Catholics, while claiming that their 
Pope is infallible, do not claim that his words are the 
words of God. There can be no doubt that hesitation to 
assume so lofty a position has silenced many that might 
have spoken with profit. But not accepting this view, I 
might say that a vast deal of good counsel might be given 
in the afternoon meetings, as is done constantly in the 
churches, and was done last First-day by De Witt Tal- 
mage in a sermon on the text ‘‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.’’ (Eph. 4: 26.) As reported to me it 





was a most admirable lesson in the conduct of life, such 

as no one could hear without profit. I think such lessons 

are applications of Scripture which might very well have 

a place in our teaching, and ought to have, and would 

do great good. J. D. M. 
Washington, D. C., Fifth month 22. 


Remarks by the Editors. 


Our friend’s views on this subject are tolerably well 
known, we suppose, to many of our readers, and we do 
not see that he proposes, in this communication, anything 
very difficult of arrangement. If he concedes the orderly 
holding of the meeting, without pre-arrangement, or 
ritual, for an adequate time, (which may be said to be 
about an hour), and is willing to sit in silence, unless 
some one feels a right impulse to speech, then there is no 
objection, we think, in the minds of Friends generally, 
to a period of conference, for ‘‘ instruction,’’ after the 
meeting has closed. This is the plan which, practically, 
has been followed at the Race Street meeting, in this city, 
for some years. The ‘‘ Conference Class,’ composed of 
adults, meets after the meeting has closed, and in it a 
paper on a Scriptural subject is read and considered. 

The religious meeting of the Friends is a meeting for 
worship,—not for ‘‘instruction.’’ Very likely our corre- 
spondent may be right in thinking Dr. Talmage’s sermon 
instructive and even profitable. So, also, the music of 
the organ is impressive, and the singing of the choir—to 
lovers of music—pleasing. But all this is beside the 
question,—not facing it,—for the question is, what is 
allowable and appropriate in the gathering for worship ? 
And, on this, the Friend comes back, always, to the 
meeting, ‘‘ with a basis of silence.’’ And we believe it 
is true that no earnest Friend feels satisfied with a religious 
meeting in which the speaking, however interesting it 
might seem, or however instructive, has not the plain 
mark of spirituality. Spiritual warmth is the test. It 
is, as Our correspondent intimates, a high claim, to say 
that the words of any speaker are, or ever were, the very 
words of the Divine, but many will declare freely that 
they have heard communications which to them bore evi- 
dences of a real inspiration. The language of Paul, 
himself a wonderfully inspired man, is clear on this 
point, when he says, in the words so often referred to by 
Friends, (II. Corinthians, 4: 6, 7): 

‘* Seeing it is God that said Light shall shine out of 
darkness, who shineth in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, 
ana not from ourselves.’’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 26.—SIxTH MONTH 28, 1896. 
MODERATION AND SIMPLICITY. 


GOLDEN TExT.—I fear, lest by any means your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that is 
toward Christ.—II. Cor. 11: 3. 


TEACHING. 


The topic for the lesson for to-day embraces one of 
the most important principles of the Society of Friends, 
and in the busy, rushing life of this closing nineteenth 
century it is well for us to pause and consider it thought- 
fully, lest we forget that it is to be made a part of our 
daily living, that it is one of the things necessary for the 
‘* entering of the kingdom.’’ 

Moderation meats the keeping of a due mean between 
the opposite extremes, a freedom from all excesses. 

Simplicity means, first, freedom from artificial orna- 
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ment, plainness, as of dress, furnishing, and the like ; 
second, clearness ; and third, sincerity. 

In the words of the Golden Text, Paul wrote to his 
brethren in those early days of Christianity, and in the 
years that have passed since much the same message has 
been reéchoed by the leaders of men. In the Discipline 
of London Yearly Meeting, with the date of its writing 
1691 (the same year as George Fox’s death), is the fol- 
lowing paragraph : ‘‘ It is our tender and Christian ad- 
vice that Friends take care to keep to truth and plainness 
in language, habit, deportment, and behaviour ; that the 
simplicity of truth in these things may not wear out or be 
lost in our days, nor in those of our posterity; and to 
avoid pride and immodesty in apparel, and all vain and 
superfluous fashions of the world.’’ This may be con- 
sidered such an expression on the subject as George 
Fox himself advocated, and the same principles were em- 
phasized by Savonarola and Fénélon in their times, by 
the example of the unselfish statesman and leader, Wash- 
ington, in his day, by Woolman and Whittier in our So- 
ciety, and yet there is still a need for the message. 

On all sides we hear of the pressure of the times until 
the expression has almost become an axiom—the accepted 
excuse for faulty work, broken health, and unhappy, out- 
of-breath lives. 
this condition to be met? No one thing can come more 
nearly answering this than the fulfilling of the require- 
ments of this Quaker principle of moderation and sim- 
plicity which was promulgated by Paul, and before him 
by the Great Teacher. 

First, our dress has to a considerable degree an effect 
upon our characters, and so we should try to have it such 
as will help us and not hinder us. No prescribed cut or 
color is necessary for this, and such was the idea of the 
first Friends Their aim was simply to simplify. They 
and the generations that have followed have carried it to 
an extreme, by laying too much stress on the peculiar 
costume which was the result of the application of the 
principle of simplicity. Too many Friends have, perhaps, 
violated moderation in the effort to follow a certain cut, 
yet to us there is asweet beauty in this distinctive garb, 
which is fast disappearing from our midst, but we must 


not forget the true thought which originated it and still | 


makes it our first desire to possess ‘‘ the look and face 
which make simplicity a grace.’’ 

Another thought must be kept in mind here, that 
beauty has its full and right place in our apparelling. 
Simplicity is never synonomous with ugliness. Neither 
can the thought of cruelty be mingled with it ; whatever 
means needless destruction detracts and does not adorn. 

Secondly, the same rule of moderation and simplicity 
applies to the furnishing of homes and to entertainment. 
‘« There is no one subject,’’ says a recent writer, ‘ dis- 
cussed among people of refinement and limited means 
with more earnestness than that of the beauty of simplicity 
of living. It is urged from the highest moral grounds ; 
it is needed because the elaboration in forms of entertain- 
ing is killing the spirit of hospitality that was one of the 
chief graces of our ancestors. Elaboration in furnishing 
homes makes such inroads on incomes as to prevent such 
enjoyments, whether of recreation or of study, as would 
minister to the growth of the family intelligence.’’ 

Thirdly, we would have the cultivation of the mind a 
part of our daily striving upward, and here, too, comes 
in the need for moderation and simplicity, if our culture 
be clear and true. Clearness is one of the synonyms for 
simplicity, and it is a most essential element in the mental 
atmosphere. Such whirlwinds of temptations exist in the 
abundance offered the mind that one must keep a clear 
vision to choose the best. 


The question continually arises, How is | 





And now we have come to the most essential point in 
this principle of simplicity. It is distinctly an individual 
principle. It must be borne in the heart of the individ- 
ual, and its attaining must be taught through ‘* the chan- 
nel from above.’’ To make clear this channel, the world 
needs rest, ‘‘ needs the still hour.’’ It has been said that 
we Friends in our ‘‘ mode of worship teach all mankind 
how to unbuckle the straps, how to relieve the strain, how 
to rest.’’ If this is so, then great is our responsibility. 
We must hold steadily to clear truths and simple ways, 
both in the religious life and in temporal affairs. 

Let us seek, then, for ‘‘this deliverance of the soul 
from all useless and selfish and unquiet cares. which 
brings to it an unspeakable peace and freedom, and which 
is true simplicity.’’ 


DECLARATION AT LAKE MOHONK. 
DECLARATION of the Second Annual Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, held at Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y., Sixth month 3, 4, and 5: 

In the settlement of personal controversies, civilization 
has substituted the appeal to law for the appeal to force. 
It is high time fora like substitution of law for war in the 
settlement of controversies between nations. Law estab- 
lishes justice: war simply demonstrates power. Such a 
substitution of law for war requires a permanent tribunal 
to which all nations may appeal. Its personnel may 
change, but its judicial life should be continuous. Its 
mere existence would often prevent controversy, and its 


| decision would become a recognized interpretation of in- 


ternational law. It would not impair the sovereignity, 
lessen the dignity, nor hazard the honor or safety of any 
nation. The enforcement of its judgment might be 
safely left to the moral obligations of the nation con- 
cerned, and the moral sentiments of mankind. Such 
tribunal should be so constituted that all civilized nations 
may, if they choose, by adhering to the treaty constituting 
it, avail themselves of its benefits. Disarmament of the 
nations should follow such recognition of and provision 
for the reign of reason over the passions of mankind. 
The fact that during the last year the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Peace Union, containing Parliamentary representa- 
tives from fourteen European powers, has formulated a 
plan for an international tribunal, that France has offici- 
ally proposed to this country a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration, and that it is semi-officially reported that 
negotiations are pending between the United States and 
Great Britain for a similar treaty, justify the belief that 
the way is now open to create between this country and 
Britain and between this country and France, and, per- 
haps, with other powers also, some permanent system of ju- 
dicial arbitration as to the essential safeguard of civilization. 

We assure President Cleveland that a great majority 
of his countrymen will hail the consummation of such a 
treaty as the auspicious harbinger of welfare to the world, 
assuring peace among leading nations, security and ex- 
pansion to industry and commerce, steadier employment 
at more remunerative wages to workingmen, more exalted 
civilization, a condition of the world more in accord with 
the enlightened conscience of man and the loving will of 
God. We earnestly call upon statesmen, ministers of 
every faith, the newspaper and periodical press, colleges 
and schools, chambers of commerce and boards of trade, 
organizations of workingmen, and upon all good men and 
women to exert their influence in favor of this movement, 
both in making known to the President their desire for a 
permanent tribunal, and in helping to create a larger 
public sentiment against war, which shall be an efficient 
and constant support of the new judicial system thus to 
be founded. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1896. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Tue class that graduated at Swarthmore last week was the 
largest in number in the experience of the College, and 
without depreciating at all the merits of the excellent 
classes of previous years, it may safely be pronounced 
one of the strongest. The work of the College thus 
commands our attention; it marks with emphasis the 
progress made, when in a single year over forty students 
present themselves, entitled by their scholastic work to 
the diploma of the institution. 

The growth of the College is indeed observable in 
many ways. Atno small cost to itself, as to its revenues, 
it has passed over to the schools the ‘college pre- 
poratory’’ work which it formerly did, and which 
appropriately belongs to them, and has applied itsel¢ 
entirely to collegiate instruction. The grade has been 
moderately advanced, to correspond with the rank and 
claims of the institution. Its graduates may go, now, 
for post-graduate work to the senior classes of the 
universities. A practical illustration of their satisfactory 
preparation for active work is found in the extensive list 
of those who have gone directly from Swarthmore to 
teaching engagements, and have proved themselves very 
successful. Recently, the honor has been paid its 
scholarship of an admission to the great literary society, 
distinguished by the membership of many eminent men, 
the Phi Beta Kappa, an ‘‘open’’ organization, whose 
recognition is bestowed with great caution. 

So much has Swarthmore grown, in these and other 
particulars, that it deserves now the cordial regard of 
Friends and of all those who incline to place their sons 
and daughters under the care of a Friends’ institution. 
The steadily enlarging demands upon it have caused a 
continual effort to increase its scope. New buildings have 
been added: Science Hall, and the recent large addition 
to it; the Observatory, with its fine telescope; the 
Somerville Hall, now happily free from debt, and devoted 
to the several uses of the excellent Society of young 
women whose efforts brought it into existence. The two 
fellowships now established are a serviceable beginning, 
encouraging scholarship, and helping to make it possible 
for graduates to go on in the higher courses of study. 

With these things done, Swarthmore, like every other 
educational institution, still needs to press forward, aud 
still needs, in order to do so, the earnest help of all who 
perceive the great need there is for it and its teaching. In 
these times, when education has set up high standards, 
and established itself upon exacting scientific lines, 
Friends cannot be content with any but good work. The 


need which was clearly perceived by those worthy Friends 
who labored so diligently and so faithfully nearly forty 
years ago to make the beginnings of Swarthmore,—men 
and women of whom Edward Parrish and Benjamin 
Hallowell were honorable types,—is a need not less im- 
perative but even more so, to-day, and it must be plainly 
seen by every one who examines the subject for a moment 
that it is the duty of our Society to regard Swarthmore 
as one of its most important instrumentalities, entitled 
always to its ungrudging and sympathetic support. The 
College is not a private institution, nor one which is 
separated in any way from the common interest of the 
Society ; its valuable property, its buildings, equipment, 
and endowment, have been gathered by patient effort, 
and no small sacrifice, made by many persons, and the 
use of all that has thus been brought together has been 
given, year after year, with the largest possible degree of 
liberality, to young men and young women of the Society, 
for the common good. It deserves well of all who value 
sound collegiate work,‘and who appreciate the fact that 
without such an institution to crown our educational 
system, and maintain the standards of Friends, our So- 


A NUMBER of Friends, of this city, members of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
and others, waited on the Board of Public Education, on 
the gth instant, to protest against the establishment of 
military drill in the public schools. They did not have 
a hearing before the Board, but were assured by members 
of a committee on the subject that they would have a 
full opportunity to do so before it was disposed of, which 
will not be, now, before next fall. An earnest and 
timely article from the Zvening Bulletin, discussing the 
question, is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Two books relating to Friends, one of them rare and therefore 
probably valued by the owner, were found on board one of the ferry- 
boats hetween Philadelphia and Camden, during the week of our yearly 
meeting. Perhaps this paragraph may meet the owner’s eye. 


BIRTHS. 


BURDSALL.—At Port Chester, New York, Fifth month 22, 


1896, to Ellwood and Luella M. Burdsall, a son, who is named 
Ellwood Morris. 


MARRIAGES. 

BROADHURST—SIMPSON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 4, 
1896, by Friends’ ceremony, Joseph J. Broadhurst, and Carrie Thomas 
Simpson. 

SIMPSON—TOMLINSON.—At the home of the bride’s parents 
near Langhorne, Buck Co., Pa., Sixth month 10, 1896, by Friends’ 
ceremony, under the care of Middletown Monthly Meeting, William 
Simpson, of Lower Makefield, and Tazetta T. Tomlinson, daughter of 
William and Elizabeth Tomlinson. 


DEATHS. 

HIGGINS.—In Camden, N. J.,Sixth month 8, 1896, George Frank- 
lin Higgins, only son of Dr. Frank R. and Sara Higgins, of Philadel- 
phia, in his 24th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. Interment at Fair Hill. 

LUKENS.—At Roanoke, Va., Sixth month 6, 1896, Sarah Elea- 


nor, infant daughter of Charles Teas and Lucy C. Lukens, aged 11 
months and I day. 


MORGAN.—Sixth month 9, 1896, Benjamin Morgan, of Horsham, 
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Montgomery Co., Pa., in his 85th year; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER.—In Wilmington, Del., Sixth month 10, 1896, Margaret 
M. Palmer, in her 83d year. Interment at Concord, Pa. 


REYNOLDS.—At the residence of Seth E. Pancoast, Marple, 
Delaware county, Sixth month 8, 1896, William Lewis, infant son of 
William L. and the late Carrie L. Reynolds, aged 3 weeks and 1 day. 


SMITH.—At Lambertville, N. J.,on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
6, 1896, J. Heston Smith, aged 70 years. 
Interment s at Buckingham Friends’ ground, on n the oth. 


MEETINGS AND HOW TO REAC ACH THEM. 
(TWELFTH PAPER.) 

BaLTIMORE Yearly Meeting was first held in 1672, when 
John Burnyeat and George Fox attended at West River. 
That place alternated semi-annually with Tred Haven 
until 1774, when it alternated annually, but from 1785 it 
alternated between Tred Haven and Baltimore, till 1790, 
since which it has been held at the last-named place. 

From 1765 to 1790, delegates were sent from it to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with the usual epistle, for 
the purpose of holding ‘‘a more free communication ’ 
with it. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was established about 
1675, as the ‘‘ Quarterly Meeting for the western shore of 
Maryland,’’ and held at Herring Creek. 
limits are nine meeting: houses, five recorded ministers, 
and nine others who sometimes speak. 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting was established at Aisquith 
Street,in 1792. In 1807, when the Lombard Street house 
was erected, it was divided into eastern and western dis- 
tricts, and in 1819 again consolidated. Old Town meet- 
ing-house, corner of Aisquith and Fayette streets, Balti- 
more, is about two miles by street cars from the railroad 
depot. This house was built in 1780. Address Kirk 
Brown, 1813 North Caroline street. 

Park Avenue and Laurens Street meeting is about ten 
minutes ride from all the railroad stations in Baltimore. 
Address George M. Lamb, 106 South street. 

Diamond Ridge meeting-house is one mile from 
Alberta Station, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
There are no Friends living there. 

Elk Ridge is.one-third of a mile from Ellicott City, 
on the B. & O. R. R. No meeting held therenow Ad 
dress John M. Bone, Box 273, Ellicott City, Md. 

York meeting-house is at Philadelphia and Water 
streets, half a mile from Pennsylvania Railroad or North- 
ern Central. Address Mary H. Jessop, 307 East Main 
street, York, Pa. 

The above all belong to Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

Sandy Spring meeting-house is ten miles from Rock- 
ville Station, on the B. & O. R. R., and eleven miles 
from Laurel. Address Wm. W. Moore, or B. H. Miller, 
Sandy Spring, Md. The first meeting held here was 
Fifth month 2, 1753. 

Gunpowder Meeting is a very old one. 
meeting was established in 1739. There are no ministers 
or speakers belonging to it. The ‘‘ old’’ meeting- house, 
built in 1773, is two miles from Cockeysville, on the 
Northern Central Railroad, and is now used for Circular 
meetings, in the summer time. Address John D. 
Matthews, Oregon, Md. The house now used regularly 


The monthly 


was rebuilt in 1866, the old one preceding it having been | 


burned. It is two miles from Spark’s Station, on the 
Northern Central Railroad. Address Granville Matthews, 
Philopolis, Md. 

Little Falls Meeting originated about 1738, and the 
monthly meeting in 1815. It is half a mile from Fallston 
Station, on the Baltimore & Lehigh Railroad. Address 
Garrett Amoss, Benson ; or J. Wilson Moore, Fallston, 
both in Harford county, Md. 


Within its | 





Forest meeting-house is one-fourth of a mile from 
Forest Hill Station, on the Baltimore & Lehigh Railroad. 


Address Charles S. Vail, or A. Haviland Hull, Forest 


Hill, Harford county, Md. * OK 


APPEAL TO THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, presented the following 
protest to the members of the Board of Education (Phila- 
delphia), at their last meeting, in regard to military 
training in the Public Schools of the city : 

‘*When William Penn established his ‘ holy experi- 
ment,’ more than two hundred years ago, in this State of 
Pennsylvania, he set an example of faith in the peace 
principle. His justice toward the Indians, his pacific 


| treatment of them and of all men, should make his suc- 
| cessors hesitate to impair the honor due his name. 


‘* As members of a religious body holding scruples 
against war and military training, and everything aiding 
or abetting it, and also as tax-payers under the law, we 
object to the introduction of a system so abhorrent to our 
consciences as military drill. 

‘* We need scarcely remind you that the military sys- 
tems of Europe so depress the life prospects of the young 


| men of those countries that thousands of them flee to 


America as a refuge from an oppression little less onerous 
than a state of perpetual war. 

‘The military discipline gives a fictitious value to 
united action; for ‘under it men can be induced to do 
what they would recoil from singly. The virtue and in- 
tegrity of the individual determine the virtue of the State, 
and to the children we must look for the future citizens. 
The increasing familiarity with and use of deadly weapons 
among young men and boys are already cause for alarm 
in some of our cities, and we can but deplore the spread 
of an influence that must foster a spirit of admiration and 
pride in the very rudiments of war among our boys. 

‘‘A manly bearing and a firm step are truly to be de- 
sired, but these can be acquired and maintained in every 
school by the proper physical exercises, and the adjust- 
ment of the hours of study and the required curriculum 
to the health limit. 

‘‘ Friends have ever contributed toward a liberal but 
guarded education of the youth. We look upon our 
Boards of Education, both public and private, as the 
guardians of our children, who set in motion a latent 
force that must pulse through the centuries for anne os or 
evil.’’ 


We should never forget that the religion of Christ is 
for men and women as they are, with their natural capa- 
city, with their different gifts and varied temperaments. 
We should not expect artificial effects from it. It was 
never meant to erase all peculiarities, to change capaci- 
ties, and to make all gifts alike in quality and quantity. 
If it had been we certainly would have had an illustration 
of it in the disciples of our Lord. Those twelve men 
differed as radically one from another after their conver- 
sion as before. Peter still preserved his impulsive tem- 
perament. Thomas still had his tendency to doubt. 
John was emotional and mystical, and each of the others 
had his own peculiar stamp of life and character.—/nde- 


| pendent. 


No disappointments now, to him whose will in God's is lost ; 
He gently bears the losses, cares, and ills of time : 
Rejoicing rather, that the earthly plans he cherished most 
Are substituted by omniscient Love’s design. 

—Arthur Barner. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CONFERENCES. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL: 


| 
| 


We read with deep interest the account of Blue River | 
Quarterly Meeting, in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


of the 6th instant. It gave us who have not been privi- 
leged to meet Friends in that locality, an idea of the 
difficulties many of them encounter in order to attend 
their quartérly and other meetings. 
duties always brings peace. We entered into sympathy 
in the decision relative to inviting the next Conference to 
meet within the borders of Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
realized the longing to share, and yet the feeling that the 
undertaking was too great. We trust a way may be 
adopted at Swarthmore in Eighth month next, so the 
financial part of future conferences may be met by those 
who attend them, so that the burden of entertainment 
may be easily carried. The usefulness of our conferences 


depends largely upon meeting and mingling with Friends | and sage in the original. 


their different localities. There are within each 


in 


yearly meeting many so situated, and among these the | ercises | ' 
/ _ 8 | lege, Cambridge University, and was procured by Dean Bond. The 


youngest portion of the Society, that could not leave 
their homes and go to the distant meetings, but who feel 
and manifest a deep interest in affairs pertaining to them. 
Why should such be deprived of the conferences, which 
increase religious thought, First-day school work, educa- 
tion of our children, and philanthropy in 
field ? R. and E. H. Barnes 

Purchase, N Y., Sixth month ro 

[We cordially approve the views of our correspond- 
ents as to future Conferences. 


smaller yearly meetings a new and different arrangement 
must be made.—Eps ] 


Covurace To Live.—All men admire courage, but not 
all men know true courage when they see it. One tem 
perament demands courage for the performance of an act 


virtue. No two persons, indeed, can be exactly estimated 
from the same sort of action. 
domitable courage in going down a dark hallway when 
that hallway is peopled with specters of the child’s fancy. 
Many a person, on the other hand, commits suicide, not 
because of the courage in meeting death, but because of 
the want of courage in meeting life. As Carlyle says, 


‘ The courage that dares only die is, on the whole, no | made by the Principal that the faculty of the school had awarded the 
Swarthmore Honor Scholarship to John K. Harper. 


sublime affair. The courage we desire and prize 
is not the courage to die decently but to live manfully.’’ 
— Sunday School Times 


[He Russian TuHisTLeE.—The so-called ‘‘ Russian 
thistle,’’ or ‘‘ tumbleweed,’’ has found its way to the vi- 
cinity of Chicago, as it was sure to do sooner or later, 


northern Illinois and Indiana. 
the railway lines with the stock-cars, and great patches of 
it are now found on the outskirts of the city. It first got 
a foothold in this country over twenty years ago, having 
been brought by some Russian colonists who settled in the 
Northwest. It soon took firm possession of the Dakotas, 
and 
Territories. 
trouble than the Canada thistle ever did. 
causes a loss of several millions annually to the farmers of 
the Northwest, and its ravages are increasing every year. 
Thus far science has been appealed to almost in vain for 


We 


| subject was ‘‘ The Need for Educated Men.”’ 





Their valuable influence | 
is plain, and it is equally evident that if held in the | 


Many a child displays in- | 


| regular annual meeting. 


| dress. 
| Thomas Smedley,and by the singing of the Class Farewell Ode, 


its broadest | written by Mary Cooper M>Allister, by the whole class. 


| The Ivy Exercises were held on the lawn east of the building. 
| class spade was presented to Theodore Walton, president of the Class 


Educational Department. 


CLASS-DAY EXERCISES AT SWARTHMORE. 
WE gave, last week, a concise report of the Commencement exercises 
of the College, on the gth. The Class-Day and Ivy exercises of the 


| class of ’96 were held in College Hall and on the front campus, on the 
| afternoon of the 8th inst. 


Faithfulness in such | 


College Hall was tastefully decorated by the Sophomore class, ac- 
cording to the ancient college custom; upon the wall behind the plat- 
form in Greek letters of white immortelles was the class motto, the 
translation of which is ‘‘ Understanding holds all issues.”” Behind the 
speakers was a background of palms, and the presenter had a large 
cabin of hemlock boughs for his presents When the class entered the 
hall was crqwded, and the first address was by the president of the 
class, Philip S. Knauer; this was an amusing address, full of remarks 
of advice to the underclassmen. Carolien Hayes Chambers read the 
History of the class since its entrance into college. Mellie Elizabeth 
Bishop read the Prophecy, which was amusing and witty, after which 
the Class Poem, by Mary Cooper McAllister, was recited. Following 
came the Presentations by Charles G. Hodge, who was wit, prophet, 


After the Presentations the audience adjourned to the campus, 
where the Ivy Exercises were held. The ivy came from Christ's Col- 


first address was by Howard Cooper Johnson, the Ivy Orator, whose 
The spade, emblem of 
seniority, was presented to the Class of '97 by the president, and was 
received by the president of ’97, Robert Pyle, in an appropriate ad- 
The exercises were concluded by the Ivy Poem, by Lauretta 


je ’ "96. 


COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON SCHOOL. 


The Commencement and class-day exercises at Abington Friends’ 
“chool were held in the assembly rooms of the schoo! buildings, on 
Sixth-day, the 12th. 

The principal part of the commencement exercises was the address 
on ‘*Some Elements of Happiness,” by Marie A. K. Hoadley, of 
Swarthmore College. Her reasoning and conclusions as to how real 
happiness may be attained,—happiness as distinguished from transient 
pleasure or enjoyment,—were of a nature to furnish much food for 


| thought. 


The Commencement program included also a reading from the 
Scriptures, presentation of diplomas to the graduates by the Principal, 
Louis B. Ambler, and an address by Isaac Michener, President of the 


a . -_ | School Commi 
which to another temperament calls for no display of this | °°°90' “committee 


There were five graduates: Albert Heston Coggins, James Crowe, 
Martha Hallowell, John Krause Harper, Mary Ransley Noe. 
The Class-day exercises included an address by the class president, 


| James Crowe; History, by Mary R. Noe; Retitation, Martha Hal- 


lowell; Oration, Joha K. Harper; Poem, Albert H. Coggins; 
Prophecy, Martha Hallowell; Presentations, by Albert H. Coggins. 


The 
of ’97. 
At the close of the Commencement exercises the announcement was 


A lunch was provided in the dining-room of the school for all de- 
siring to partake of it. 

In the evening the Alumni Association of the school held its 
Besides transacting its usual business, the 
Association showed its continued interest in the school by voting a 


| sum of money to be used by the faculty to encourage oratory and decla- 


| J. Reese, of Baltimore. 


mation, during the next school year. The meeting was an unusually 


: | earnest and enthusiastic one, and the expressions of interest in the 
and is causing no little annoyance to the farmers of | 


It came, of course, along | 


affairs of the school made it apparent that this Associatlun was becom- 
ing an important source of strength and support to the school. 

The vacancy in the corps of teachers at Abington, caused by the 
resignation of J. Russell Smith, is filled by the appointment of Albert 
The appointee is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, and has taught for some years in Eli M. Lamb’s school in 
Baltimore, and also filled the position of Demonstrator in Chemistry in 


| the Homceopathic Medical College in Baltimore. He comes to Abing- 


some effective means of getting rid of this extremely un- | 


welcome immigrant —Harfer's Weekly. 


: | ton highly recommended. 
began to spread itself over a dozen other States and | o 


It is a pest that promises to make more | 
Already it | 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


The Commencement exercises of Friends’ Seminary, New York, 
were held in the meeting-house, Rutherford Place and Fifteenth street, 
on Sixth-day evening last. The class consisted of nine members, the 
largest one since 1890, and was as nearly equally divided between the 
two sexes as was possible to be with that number. Seven of them pre- 
sented essays, which were listened to with marked attention by the 


| large and interested audience. 
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Brief addresses were made by Marianna W. Chapman, of Brook- 
lyn; Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., brother of the princi- 
pal; William M. Jackson, on behalf of the trustees, and Edward A. 
H. Allen, the principal. 

The essays and addresses indicated a wholesome spirit in the forces 
operating in and upon the school. 

At the reception given the evening before, the class presented the 
school with busts of Lincoln and Shakespeare, to occupy niches in the 
school room. 

At least four of the class expect to continue their studies at Swarth- 
more, Columbia, and Harvard. 

The total number of students in attendance at the school the past 
year has been 165, being considerably more than for several years past. 
The teaching force for the next year will remain numerically the same. 
There will be two changes, however,—Charlotte M. Way coming in 
by way of Swarthmore College and Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
for mathematics and chemistry ; and Lydia Lippincott Green, by way 
of Drexel Institute and Pratt Institute, for drawing. The latter will 
have charge of the Form Study and Color; and an effort will be made 
to correlate these with other studies in all the grades of the school. 

R. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE.—The closing exercise of the 


Institute will begin Fifth-day, the 18th, at 1.30 p.m., with reci’ations, | 


music, and a Delsarte drill by the undergraduates. Sixth-day, at I p.m., 
the graduating exercises will be held. The graduates this year are 


Annie E. Baldwin, of Patterson, N. Y.; Ada Conklin, of Pomona, 


N. Y.; Cecil F. Hosmer, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roland Flitcraft, of 
Chicago; and Elizabeth W. Virden, of Lewes, Del. Aaron M. 
Powell will deliver the closing address. Trains will be met both days, 
and all Friends are cordially invited to be present. 

The changes in the Faculty for the following year are as follows: 
Martha M. Watson will be succeeded by Lauretta T. Smedley, a gradu- 
ate of Swarthmore, of this year’s class; Magdalena Lind, after tea -hing 
German and French for seven years, returns to Darmstadt, and will be 
succeeded by Helen I. Macindoe, educated at Friedeberg, Germany, 
and holder of the women’s degree from St. Andrew’s University, Scot- 
land, corresponding to the M. A. degree for men. Prof. A. T. Sey- 
mour who goes to the Westminster School at Dobb's Ferry, will be 
succeeded by Lewis I. Norton, graduate of the State Normal School, 
Farmington, Maine, of Wesleyan University, and A. B. of Harvard 
University. 

The last session of the C. M. I. Congress will be held on Fourth- 


day evening, the 17th, the bill for discussion being one providing for a | 


court of national arbitration. 
interesting and most excellent thing for the students, keeping them in- 


formed on the great questions of the day, and giving them a careful | 
Bills providing for | 
Women Suffrage and for the abolishment of the death penalty were | 


training in the practice of parliamentary law. 


passed at recent sessions. H. 
Chappaqua, Sixth month, 11. 


Bucks County NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—This met at 
Byberry Hall, on the 6th. Previous to the meeting the members and 
guests of the Society from a distance were entertained at the hospitable 
home of Nathaniel Richardson, near by. 

The first paper read was by Dr. S. F. Hotchkin, a historical sketch 
of natural history, with special reference to local features. Reports 
were presented from the last meetings of the Delaware Valley Natural- 
ists’ Union, in Philadelphia and Media. 


M Amanda Heston and the latter by Agnes B. Williams. At the 


first meeting, held April 19, Nathaniel Richardson had been elected | 


president of the Union for the coming year. The Media meeting was 
a field day, May 30. Following these reports, Dr. John MacFarlane, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, delivered an interesting lecture on 
Hybrids. 

Papers were read on ‘Cross Fertilization of Flowers,’’ by E. 
Newlia Williams, of Solebury, and ‘‘ Flower Culture,’ by Ellen D. 
Smith, of Doylestown ; and Nathaniel Richardson delivered an inter- 
esting address on ‘* Water Birds.” 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at George School, 
on the first Seventh-day in Ninth month next. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS —Lettie K. Betts, of Solebury, one of 


the Friends’ School at Buckingham. 


Annie M. Graham has been appointed Principal of Friends’ School 
West Philadelphia. 
for several years. 


Anna Wildman has been reappointed teacher of Friends’ School at | 


Gwynedd. 


WEsTTOWN ScHOOL.—Friends’ (4th and Arch) School at West- 
town closes on the 30th instant, and will re-open on the 1st of Nioth 


month, giving a two months’ vacation. There are 28 graduates this 
year. 


| the school on the evening of the 13th instant. 


This Congress has proved a thoroughly | _ f t P , 
School was held on First-day evening, the 14th. The interest in these 





The former was read by | \ F t : 
| Catalogue was published in 1867, and contains some 16,600 titles of 


| Prof. A. H. Smyth’s ‘* Life of Bayard Taylor.’’ 





She succeeds Mary J. Elliott, who has had charge | 


| month next. 


THE GROWTH OF SWARTHMORE.—“ With the lapse of every 
season,’’ says the Doylestown Jntelligencer, ‘‘ Swarthmore improves 
externally as well as in scholarship and educational facilities and attain- 
ments, Where there was a single college building at the first com- 
mencement there are now probably a dozen, all of substantial and 
appropriate appearance, and the larger structures occupied for and de- 
voted to educational purposes. Nature has done much for the campus 
in the quarter century past, and foliage and verdure, trees and shrub- 
bery, contribute much to the beauty of the setting of the grand and 
commanding structures of bluish-gray stone.” 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION.—The Baltimore American, Sixth month 
14, says: 

‘* A preliminary meeting for the organization of an alumni associa- 
tion of Friends’ Elementary and High School was held in the school 
building yesterday evening. Forty-three aluinni and several members 
of the Faculty were present. Professor Arthur L. Lamb, 83, of the 
Tome Polytechnic Institute, of Port Deposit, was selected as chairman. 
Addresses were made by Principal E. M. Lamb and Stephen C. Harry, 
headmaster in mathematics. A committee was appointed to frame a 
constitution and by-laws.’’ 


COMMENCEMENT AT HAVERFORD. —Commencement at Haverford 
College took place on the 12th instant. Twenty-one graduates re- 
ceived the Bachelor's degree, and six post-graduates the Master’s de- 
gree, and one that of Ph.D. An address was delivered by Vice-Pro- 
vost Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylvania, and the corner stone 
of a new building for instruction in mechanical engineering was laid, 
with an address by John H. Converse, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


RESIGNED AT SWARTHMORE —Prof. Richard Jones, of Swarth- 
more College, who has held the chair of English Language and Lit- 
erature, has resigned tw accept the position of Literature Inspector 
under the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York,—a body which is practically a Board of Education, having 
supervision and oversight of the public or semi- public educational insti- 
tutions of that State. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NotTes.—The members of the Penn Literary 
Society, who do not expect to return next year, gave a meeting before 
The program was well 
selected, and consisted of an address by Rachel Knight, and a number 
of recitations, dialogues, etc. 

The last meeting of the Young Temperance Workers of George 


meetings has increased very much since their start, and their influence 
seems to have been of the best. > 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Sixth month 8, in the lecture room of Friends’ Central 
School, with the president, J. Eugene Baker, in the chair. 

After the transaction of the usual routine business, upon motion of 


| Isaac Roberts, it was decided that the Executive Committee be author- 


ized to prepare and have circulated at the coming Swarthmore Confer- 
ence, such literature as it may approve. 

Prof. Beardsley being unable to use his eyes, his paper on ‘‘ Joseph 
Smith and his Catalogue,’ was read by Nathaniel E. Janney. The 


publications. It is much more than a mere catalogue, since it contains 
notes upon the books and authors. It is said that there is a copy of it 


| in ever great library, from the Vatican at Rome to the Capitol at Wash- 


ington. The paper contained a brief biography of J. S., and some 
extracts from his remarks on works in the catalogue. After the read- 
ing Prof. Beardsley spoke of a visit he made to J. S. 

Arthur B. Turner's paper on ‘‘ The Cuban Question,’’ was read by 
Alice Fussell. It was a plea that Friends as a Society do something to 
aid the Cubans. Some discussion followed, in which a doubt was ex- 
pressed whether Friends collectively can do anything. It was re- 
marked that it seemed as if this contest would be “ fought out,’’ and 
in reply to this another Friend thought it could be settled through the 
purchase of the island by the United States; the time is near, he 


; : : ; | thought, when Spain will be willing to consider an offer to purchase it. 
the graduating class at George School, has been appointed teacher of | 


Emma Speakman Webster read Elizabeth H. Ogden’s review of 
This interesting 
paper brought forth many remarks, Joseph Fussell speaking of his 
boyhood acquaintance with Taylor, and another of the high regard 
in which he was held in Germany. 

After the usual period of silence the meeting adjourned to Tenth 

EmMMA WALN, Sec. pro tem. 

PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE MEETING.—The regular meeting of 
the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held 
at 15th and Race streets, on the 13th instant. The several sub-com- 
mittees met in the forenoon, and the general committee at 1.30. 
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About sixty members of the latter were present, and explanations were 
given for the absence of twenty-three. 

The reports of the sub committees showed them all actively at work, 
and with an evident increase of interest in some directions, including 
Improper Publications and Peace and Arbitration. There was an ani- 
mated discussion of the ‘‘ Sunday newspaper,” its character and influ- 
ence. A number of members of the committee earnestly condemned 
it ; two or three offered pleas in mitigation. The organization of two 
new sub-committees,—on Purity, and Mission Work among Women 
and Children,—as approved by the Yearly Meeting, was begun. The | 
draft of a report to be submitted to the General Conference was pre- 
sented by the Clerks, and approved. Forty delegates to the Confer- 
ence were appointed. 


James H. Atkinson and Eleanor K. Richards were reappointed 
Clerks for the coming year. 


MoorEstTowNn, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held in the meeting-house, Sixth month 12. 

As this was a memorial meeting in memory of Mary S. Lippincott, | 
after the regular business the exercises of the evening were devoted to | 
a consideration of her life and works. «ada M. Lippincott read an ac- 
count of her life, and Martha A. Lippincott and Deborah W. Coles 
read selections from her poems. As her home for many years was in 
this town, where she kept a boarding school for girls, many were 
present who, having personally known her, could testify to her broad 


sympathy and charitable, unselfish character. Many interesting anecdotes | 


were told concerning her entertaining manners, and fondness for cheer- 
ful conversation, thus showing that notwithstanding her long years of 
service in the ministry, she still enjoyed the common pleasures of life. 
Some are apt to think that if we would lead the lives that our elders 
would have us live, we must renounce all amusements, however inno- 
cent; but a study of the life of this beautiful character shows us that 
true goodness and happiness consists in making others happy and 
cheerful. 

Her cheerful disposition she accounted for from the fact that, as she 
said, she had tried to “ cultivate a spirit of gratitude.” Ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to the needy, a word of sympathy to the despair- 
ing, ever thoughtful of the comfort of others, this noble, self-sacrificing 
woman endeared herself to all with whom she came in contact. 

As the time for adjournment had arrived, it was decided to leave 
until the next meeting the discussion concerning the time of holding 
preparative meetings. 

After roll-call and the usual silence, the meeting adjourned to meet in 
the Ninth month. E. G. H., Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Plainfield 
held its last meeting for the season on the 3d of Sixth month, at which 
the following sketch of the year's work was read. As our Association 


this report as an evidence, first, that such an Association was organized, 
and second, that it s#i// dives. 


MARGARET F. VAIL, Secretary. 

The Young Friends’ Association of Plainfield was organized Tenth 
month 16, 1895, since which seven regular meetings have been held. 
Seven names have been added to the twelve with which the Associa- 
tion started 

While so few in number we thought best to confine ourselves to 
one of the three subjects usually considered by the Friends’ Associa- 
tions, that of History. We have reviewed a portion of Janney’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Friends,’’ from which we learn of the rise of the Society, and 
of its progress through several years of the most rugged experience. 
While we cannot cease to be thankful that it has not been our lot to 
endure those soul trying persecutions, can we not realize that such ex- 
periences developed in those early advocates of Quakerism the earnest, 
consecrated characters that were needed to spread abroad throughout 
the world these beautiful principles of Light and Love, of Purity and 
Peace, which we at the present day are seeking to uphold. Shall we | 
not emulate those noble lives? Though we may not be required to 
suffer imprisonment and persecution even unto death, for the Truth’s 
sake, let us be willing to prove ourselves ** Children of the Light,’’ 
by following humbly wherever the Light may lead us. 

Though we may not be required to leave home and loved ones for 
conscience’ sake, let us be willing for the sake of our beloved princi- 
ples to leave those habits, those customs, those diversions, which, if ex- 
amined carefully by that Light divine which each has in his breast, we 
will find do not tend to further the cause of Truth and Righteousness, 
of Purity and Peace. 

If the question is asked, What good has our Association done? let 
us hope that this study of the rise and growth of our Society shall have 
awakened in us a better understanding of its principles, and greater zeal 
for their perpetuation. Aside from this, we feel that we have gained 
much by social intercourse in a good cause, where our best thoughts | 
have been stirred by the subjects presented, and we have gained a 
freedom of speech in expressing those thoughts. 

Excellent papers have been presented during the year, (most of 
which had been prepared for other Associations ) which have tended to 
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| lightning, and entirely destroyed. 


| ting in a room on the first floor of the house, when the lightning struck 
| the house. 


| effects, which they removed to the home of a neighbor. 
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educate our minds and hearts and have broadened our views in many 
directions. 


The report of Current Topics has been a feature of each program, 


| and subjects of Society, national, and even world-wide interest have 
been brought to our notice. 


Our roll-call responses have led us to seek out beautiful thoughts on 
beautiful themes, and the more of the beautiful we incorporate into our 


| lives, the more that which is unworthy will be crowded out. 


These seem to sum up the sources of the good that it has been our 
privilege to reap from our Young Friends’ Association, and although 


| we may not be able to see any great effects, let us hope that our lives 
| have been made more earnest by our united efforts in a righteous cause. 


M. F. V. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


| THE Atlantic Monthly announces for next month an article on ‘‘ The 


Century’s Progress in Science,”’ by Professor John Fiske. Edward J. 
Phelps, formerly Minister to England, will discuss in the July Atlantic 


| our relations with Great Britain, showing what, in his judgment, we 
| may hope for from arbitration, and what must always be left for 


diplomacy. 

The sixth and concluding instalment of ‘‘ The Future Life and the 
Condition of Man Therein,’ by W. E. Gladstone, is given in the cur- 
rent number of the North American Review. Another interesting 
paper is Prof. N. S. Shaler’s ‘* Environment and Man in New England.’’ 
The influence which the geological features of that section of the 
United States have exerted in building up the character of its popula- 
tion by giving special direction to their industrial pursuits, is carefully 
traced. Dr. Otto Arendt, a leader of the bimetalists of Germany, has 


| a paper on ‘* The Outlook for Silver,” and Dr. Joseph H. Senner, 


United States Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, contributes 


| a thoughtful article on “ Immigration from Italy.’’ 


Sheldon Jackson, the Alaskan pioneer and missionary, is pictured 
for the readers of the Review of Reviews by Hon. John Eaton, ex 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Jackson’s services in establishing an 
educational system in that remote land, together with his successful 
efforts to introduce the reindeer there, are graphically described. 


‘« Suggestion in Therapeutics,” or the influence of mind in the cure 
of disease, will form the subject of an article by Professor W. R. 
Newbold in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for next month. The 
cures produced by suggestion in hypnotic patients, the influence of a 
confident manner without hypnotism, and the ‘‘ charming’’ of warts 
and sores, are among the forms in which Professor Newbold credits 


| this agency with useful results. 
had sent no report since its organization, it was thought best to forward | 


McClure’s Magazine for next month will contain a fine series of 


| portraits of Longfellow, most of them from rare originals furnished by 


Alice Longfellow, the poet's daughter. In the same issue Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps will publish her recollections, which are very intimate 


| and interesting, of Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

Our friend John William Graham had planned to sail from Liverpool 
on Fourth-day of this week, the 17th, in the Majestic, for New York. 
He will therefore be due in the latter city on the 24th. He intends 
to spend about three weeks in New England, visiting Boston, the 
White Mountains, etc., and to return to New York and neighborhood 
about the middle of next month. 

Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore College, who was quite 
unwell some weeks ago, and obliged to relinquish his teaching, has 
been spending a few weeks at Atlantic City, and is much improved. 
His absence at Commencement was noted ; he has rarely missed being 


| present since the first class graduated. 


On Third-day evening of last week, the gth instant, the dwelling-house 


of Watson C. Martindale, in Byberry, (Philadelphia), was struck by 
W. C. M. and his family were sit- 


They happily escaped injury. 
The bolt struck almost in the centre of the roof and passed down to 
the cellar, tearing a large hole through the flooring and plaster. Inits 


| passage the current set fire to the woodwork, and in a few minutes the 


house was in flames. The family had time to save a few household 


The loss, es- 
timated at $3,000, is covered by insurance. 


A song which skyward rises like the lark. 
—Lisa A. Fletcher. 
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SOME TIME. 


Last night, my darling, as you slept 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept, 
And watched a space thereby ; 
And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For oh! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know! 


Some time when, in a darkened place 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep : 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile shall show — 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you may know ! 


Look backward, then, into the year, 
And see me here to-night— 
See, O my darling, how my tears 
Are falling as I write: 
And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 
—LEugene Field. 


THE LOVE OF DISPLAY. 

“ Mary Sidney,” in The Farm Journal. 
A youn friend of mine not long since gave me a very 
enthusiastic description of an elegant wedding she had 
been attending. She was in raptures over the floral deco- 
rations, the elaborate collation, the fine bridal presents, 
the bride’s rich gown, and all the etceteras of the occa- 
sion. I listened attentively, and could but enjoy the 
dear girl’s innocent enjoyment of the festivities. She 
wound up by cheerily saying: ‘‘When I get married I 
am going to have a wedding just like that.’’ I had no 
wish to mar the joy of the young girl, for one likes best 
to be merry with those who are merry, and there is noth- 
ing can renew the youth of the old, like sharing the exu- 
berant mirth and gladness of the young. They are not 
fretting about the future ; they can float blithely along in 
the current that leads to wreck and disaster without see- 
ing the danger that besets them. Older folks, too, often 
catch the contagion, and sail down life’s stream in a 
happy-go-lucky way, totally oblivious of the breakers 
ahead, and making no effort to avoid them. 

The young girl’s good nature was captivating. It was 
no time to ‘‘ point a moral,’’ had I wished to do so; so 
I simply remarked: ‘‘ Those people are wealthy, most 
likely.’ ‘*Oh, no,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but you know one 
must have a good time once in a while, money or no 
money.’’ I asked about the young man’s business. ‘‘ Oh, 
he’s a farmer,’’ she said, ‘‘ he has rented a farm and they 
will soon begin.’’ 

In these later days it seems to be the prevailing 
opinion that a good time cannot be had without finery 
and display. Nobody disputes the fact that it is good to 
have the comforts and necessities of life, and the where- 
withal to provide for our needs as we goalong. This 
much of the world’s goods has always been desirable ; 
and that they may always be in possession of this blessing 
without being harassed by debts and the accompanying 
loss of respect, the young have need to be cautious when 
they start out to found anew home. An aunt of mine 
once said: ‘‘I never like to start out better than I can 
hold out.’’ She referred to her table when visitors ar- 
rived to remain over several meals. She thought the 
first meal should be a fair sample of those to follow. 

The principle of beginning no better than we can hold 
out, is a good one to follow. A luxurious wedding seems 
to call for a fine home, plenty of space to keep and ex- 








hibit the wedding gifts and furniture, with servants and 
hospitality to match. A man ona rented farm in these 
days can only afford plain living and dressing for himself 
and family. It is unwise for him to set up much style, 
for he will be sure to be knocked down. One must have 
no rent or interest to pay in these days if he expects to 
square up running expenses and have some cash to use for 
things not absolutely necessities. Even with a farm and 
no debt, work and economy must be the watchword. All 
who have had experience for a teacher will know how 
much better it is to begin low and mount up, than to 
start high and fall; better to voluntarily curb the pride 
that ‘‘ goeth before destruction ’’ than wait for poverty to 
conquer. 

In the good old days our mothers began with very slim 
house furnishings. Among the middle classes, a half- 
dozen silver teaspoons was the usual amount of silver, a 
rush bottom rocking chair and a half-dozen other chairs 
without rockers to match, a half-dozen kitchen windsor 
chairs, a few dishes, some homespun linen, a table or two, 
and as many bedsteads, were the principal part of the out- 
fit. Nobody but the wealthy thought of wedding pres- 
ents and luxuries. People got married for love, and they 
thought more of pleasing each other than of stunning the 
world with fine appearances. It was the rule to live 
within one’s means or under, and the sheriff was not so 
full fed then ; and even now he rarely gets a grip on those 
who have made it a religious duty to avoid all needless 
outlay of money in houses, furnishing, dressing, table 
luxuries, or other things, until the pocketbook is full 
enough to stand the drain without collapsing. There 
were not so many inventions in those days to take money, 
and people did not have tosay ‘‘ no’’ every day to some 
urgent invitation to buy, or to go into some new scheme 
that benefits the agent more than the buyer. If aman 
saved a few thousands it could be divided at his death 
without great shrivelling to the disadvantage of the heirs 
and advantage of those who hover around a dead man’s 
estate like vultures over their prey. If a man bought a 
farm it didn’t cost him from $25 to $50 in fees to this, 
that, and the other man in making the transfer. Even 
funeral expenses would scarcely foot up $20 to where they 
now do $100, and the farmer did not have to pay twice as 
much a day to a mechanic to repair his buildings and 
utensils as his own labor would command. 

Those were days when all the world was not grabbing 
for ‘‘big money.’’ But things are as they are, and for 
the present cannot be changed. That the farmer is not 
being properly rewarded for his hard and important 
services to the world is plain ; but the better part for us 
is to do the best we can, and heroically discard all false 
appearances of wealth and save the money for the hour 
of need. Many a young farmer puts all the money he 
can raise, and even more, in fine horses, carriages, 


| machinery and implements, and intends showing the rest 


of mankind how to make farming pay. He seldom 
succeeds. Many a young wife permanently invests all she 
may have earned by sewing, teaching, or in other ways 
into household goods of fine quality, and then if her 
husband turns out to bea failure in managing business, 
she has more than is in keeping with their income. If 
our girls would be satisfied to start as their mothers did, 
and if they have a little money to spare, put it out at 
interest, they could buy an addition each year and still 
have the principal left. It is good for beginners to begin 
like beginners, and not have all the things their parents 
have, who have been toiling for thirty or forty years. 
To add a table, or a nice chair, or a few books or pictures 
each year, gives a pleasure that could not be enjoyed if all 
were boughtat once. The sad partis, one scarcely knows 
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where to put a little money at interest now with the hope 
of ever seeing it again. Business men have grown un- 
trustworthy. One does not know whom to trust. 

I am quite sure happiness does not consist in the 
amount of one’s worldly goods. When I remember how 
jolly and contented the Head and I were in our young, 


of furniture, I am amazed when I see the newly married 
borrowing money to buy and build and make a fine ap- 
pearance ; and it seems as if they could not be quite sat- 
isfied with each other, or they would not care for osten- 
tatious show. What Charles Dudley Warner says of 


authors is equally true of farmers, and of everybody. He | 


wrote: ‘Within this century not a few authors have 
bronght themselves into most distressing conditions, 
have put themselves under the harrow, as it were, by an 
ambition to live as only the very rich can afford to live. 
I am sure all of them would have greater peace of mind, 
enjoy quite as much reputation, and more surely uphold 
the dignity of their profession, if they were content to 
live in simplicity within their reasonable earnings, and 
not embitter their lives in a vain rivalry with the chil- 
dren of Mammon.”’ 

It is a self-evident fact that those who live in a style 
above what their real earnings permit are living a lie. 
They may justify themselves before men for a time, but 


what is an abomination in the sight of God cannot stand | 


to the end in the sight of men. 


LETTERS FROM THE DUKHOBORTSY. 


Our readers have been informed several times, through this journal, 
of the body of peaceful Christians, in Russia, called the Dukhobortsy, 
the persecution of whom by the Russian Government has been severe. 
At the Meeting for Sufferings, of London Yearly Meeting, in Eleventh 
month, 1895, a report was presented concerning them, and to this replies 
have been received, as below. The first is a categorical reply, signed 
by a large number of members of the sect, and addressed to the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings. The second is a letter written earlier, and giving an 
account of their situation, 

22/4 Marcu, 1896. 

Dear Sir: We ask you to deliver the enclosed as our 
answer to the kind Friends who are living in London, 
from whom we received the report of the Meeting for 
Sufferings. Our answer is delayed on account of our 
separation from each other, and because of the difficulty 
in communication. In consequence of this the names 
signed at the end both of our answer and of this letter are 
written by the same person. If you publish this our 
answer in the English papers, it will be very helpful to 
our cause, and we will be very thankful to you. 
ask you to acknowledge the receipt of this our letter to 
the following address. It may happen that you will re- 
ceive some copies of this letter because it is posted in 
several different places.—With gratitude and respect, we 
remain, etc. 


ANSWER of those who admit only the authority of God, 
and not any authority of men, who are called Dukhobortsy, 
who at present are in distress, and dispersed all over the 
Transcaucasus, to the report of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
Eleventh month rst, 1895, which has been sent to us by 
the kind friends who are called Quakers. 


By this report our kind friends are desirous to show to | 


us the imprudence of our action, and imperfect compre- 
hension of Christ’s commandment, because we reject the 
lawfulness of any human authority, while our friends con- 
sider the Powers to be ordained of God 

1. We who are named Dukhobortsy,who are under trial 


| good. 


We also | 


| the laws of Christ (Matt. 5: 
| far as they contradict the laws of Christ, which express 





‘*« unwise rejection of lawfully constituted authority,’’ not 
by ‘‘cruel persecution for our refusal to bear arms ’’ (as 
our friends think), but that comprehension of the natural 
laws of human life, the laws of reason, of love and liberty, 
the laws of God, the teaching of Christ, to which we have 


| come by the will of God, through all the experience of 
love-sick days, in a small house with less than $200 worth | 


our life. All these things direct us to reject all authority 
that is founded on violence. 

2. Nevertheless, we do not consider that we thoroughly 
understand the natural laws of human life, the laws of in- 
tellect, of love, and of liberty, the laws of God, which are 
completely expressed by Christ’s teaching. We are not 
so presumptuous as to affirm that our action is in thorough 
accordance with the teaching of Christ ; therefore we re- 
ceive with gratitude every correction either in our action 
or in our understanding of life. 

3. We are thankful to our kind friends who have sent 
us the report of the Meeting for Sufferings, Eleventh 
month rst, 1895, in which we have seen their good desire to 
show us our errors with respect to Christ’s teaching, and 
our forsaking of the ancient faith of our ancestors through 
our rejection of the State authority. We are grateful to 
our kind friends for their good desire, but we cannot 


recognize the full correctness of their admonition. 


4. We believe that there are two sources of power of 
one man over another, which are as different as good and 
evil. There is a power founded on evil as well as on 
There is a power of love and a power of violence ; 
as the power of love cannot be founded on violence, so 
the power of violence cannot be founded on love. The 
power of love is an inward and spiritual one and comes 
from the Spirit of God. With this power he inspired 
leaders of the nations, the prophets of all the ages, who 
loved God the Father, truth, and good, who, like Christ, 
introduced his love into human life. The power of 
violence is outward, fleshly, founded on force, coming 
from lusts and fear. In all ages it has indicated the de- 
gree of decay of the spiritual life in that human society 
where it has prevailed. 

5. We consider every State power to be that of violence, 
because the right of violence is a necessary attribute of it. 
If a ruler has no right to violence he will not be ruler. 
But the power of violence is represented not only in the 
form of government, but every man who is strong in his 


| body and who offends the weak, every rich man who op- 


presses the poor, every lord who has a servant, as well as 
every judge who judges, every ruler, every king and mem- 


| ber of whatever legislative institution, all of these are 


men of violence of the same kind; there is no difference 
amongst them with respect to the basis of their power. 

6. We reject every State power also on the ground 
that its lawfulness is constituted by human laws which are 
written. But inasmuch as these laws, creating the right 
of violence, constitute the State power, they contradict 
39-42; 20: 25,26). Inso 


perfectly the natural laws of human life constituted by 
God, they are false. 

7. We cannot recognize the State power and promote 
its aims, even if it were directed exclusively against the 
manifestation of the wicked will of men, because every 
evil comes from the lack of goodwill, and may be over- 
come by good, by humility, by patience, by self-denial, 
by forgiveness, but never by violence, persecution, or 
penalties. 

8. We joyfully obey every spiritual power, whoever 
possesses it, but at the same time we cannot either recog- 
nize or obey any State power, and only think it our duty 


for our faith, have to state that we have been led into an | ‘© Suffer it, patiently following Christ’s commandment of 


non-resistance of evil. 
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g. We find it impossible to resist secretly or openly 
the State power by violence, and we are ready to obey 
every order of our Government which does not contradict 
Christ’s law of love to God and men, #. ¢., every demand 
through which violence and harm to other men may be 
inflicted. 

10. We also think that our ancestors (who wrote the 
paper mentioned by our kind friends as a proof that we 
had forsaken the faith of our ancestors) did not acknowl- 
edge the lawfulness of any State power because it had not 
been constituted by God just as we ourselves know it at 
present. Even if they called the Emperor Alexander I. 
their monarch, this was not because he was the Emperor 
of Russia, but exclusively because they regarded him asa 
generous man inspired by God. 

Persecuted for their faith’s sake, — 

Ivan Ponomareff (banished to the district of Dushet in 
the Tiflis Province). 

Vasily Obeadkoff (banished to the district of Gory in 
Tiflis Province). 

Alexander Bodiansky (banished from the Kharkoff 
Province to the town of Kutaés). 

Nicolas Zebareff (settled in the Tiflis Province) and 
others. 

[Second Letter. ] 


Our FRIENDS AND BRETHREN IN JESUS CHRIST: We 
are going to inform you of our life and health. All of us 
are alive, and, praise God, in good health. We are in 
banishment without a trial, and we do not know what the 
Government think of us. We have been for seven months 
among the Georgians. The authorities do not think of 
how we can feed our children, or, perhaps, they want to 
starve us. We have no land, and do not receive any 
pecuniary relief. Besides this, they do not allow us to 
bury our deceased brethren freely, but demand four to five 
roubles (1os.) for a small piece of land fora grave. We 
spoke of it to the chief of the police, but he paid no at- 
tention to us, and said that we must buy the land to bury 
our dead. We do not know where this injustice of the 
Government comes from ; they do not recognize the law 
of Christ ; he taught that we may live without iniquity ; 
they count the law of Christ for nothing. What ill-doing 
there is amongst the people who have forgotten their 
Creator, who made the earth and man, who did not sepa- 
rate us from each other, but invites all of us to be saved. 

We visited L., with his friends, who now number 
eleven, in the village of Ekatherinograd, in the province 
of Terek (Caucasus), in the battalion of disciplinary 
punishment. We saw of all of them by permission of the 
Colonel, who asked us, ‘‘ Where are you from? For 


what purpose have you come?”’ 

We said: ‘‘ We come from the province of Tiflis to 
visit our brethren.”’ 

He said: ‘‘ An interview is allowed only for the rela- 
tives, and for a short time, not more than one hour.’’ 

Our conversation with them was with difficulty, but 
we learnt something about their cruel, merciless punish- 
ment. The soldiers take bundles of five or six prickly 
rods, cause our brethren to lie on the ground, and then 
two men, one on each side, drunk with whisky, begin to 
scourge them and torture like wild beasts do defenseless 
sheep. After giving thirty strokes, they lead them into a 
cold prison, and the next day they give them guns and 
lead them to drill. The sufferers say, ‘‘ We cannot do 
what is not in accordance with the will of God.’’ Not- 
withstanding this, they begin to scourge them again. 
They order them to jump over and climb up ropes. At 
the end of this foolish drill, all the prisoners go to dinner, 
but our brethren do not receive even bread sufficient to 
keep them in health. 
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In faith we call to our Lord God, ‘‘ Thy will be done 
in us; Thou seest ; Thou lovest light more than darkness. 
But darkness is in tho:e who do not know the light, in 
whom evil dwells.’’ 

Moreover, on Second month 8th, eight men were sent 
to the same battalion from Achalkalaky (province of 
Tiflis). We call your attention to this, perchance you 
can get some relief for them. Sending this letter, we re- 
main alive and well, praise God. We hope you are in 
good health, and receiving every happiness from Lord 
God. We will await your reply. This is the second 
letter. Your loving brethren. 

13 | 25 February, 1896. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE DRILLS. 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

It is fitting and of good omen that spokesmen of several 
societies of the Friends should take action against the 
conversion of the public school system into an adjunct of 
the barracks. Formal protest has been lodged with the 
Board of Education against the introduction of military 
drill into the already overstrained school curriculum. The 
protest conveys in a cogent phrase both the evil and the 
uselessness of this incipient militarism. It can hardly be 
conceived that any enlightened educator favors the turn- 
ing of the primary degree of learning into a seminary of 
war doctrine. For, if it be not to inculcate a warlike 
spirit in boys, there is no rational argument admissible 
in support of ‘‘ boy drill,’’ boy soldiering ! 

Aside from the pernicious, the barbarous sentiment 
inculcated in the indoctrinating of war, the régime im- 
plied in militarism takes much from the time required for 
the humanities. 

In their teens boys are at best difficult of restraint in 
the gentler comities of culture or civilization. Nine in 
ten boys love the echoes of warfare and combat; the 
vicissitudes of the pioneer, the semi- barbarous early prodi- 
gies of the race. It is deliberately debauching youth to 
give them the panoply of war to encourage the mimic 
brutality of battle, to inure them to gun and sword, the 
lawlessness and cruelty of camp and march. 

War is odious enough when it comes; it is criminal 
to indoctrinate our youth with savagery, the negation of 
everything taught in the humanities, the creed of the 
Christian, the precept of the philosopher. Nor can it 
be pleaded that military drill is needed to develop the 
physique, or give the victim martial carriage. This can 
be infinitely better done by an hour a day in the gymna- 
sium ; the bicycle is by all odds the best developer of 
brawn and limb, to say nothing of the resulting or ie- 
fracted influence upon the brain tissue. There is a ten- 
dency to dissipate the advantages and purposes of ele- 
mentary education by all sorts of nostrums that have 
little to do with the disciplining of the student’s mind, 
just at a time, too, when the mind is plastic to receive 
and adamant to retain. That stage is, of all others, the 
last to inculcate, even by indirection, that war and all 
that war means can ever be regarded as part of the citi- 
zen’s destiny. 

It is the mischievous, insensate instillation of the war 
idea in schools that has subjected the country to the 
shocks of war fever we have just emerged from. Instead 
of military drills the youth of the land should be taugnt 
that war is the last resource of the down-trodden or the 
first iniquity of the evil-minded. To a people like ours 
war need never come. No power in the world will ever 
invoke war with us, and if our cause be just no power in 
the world will ever force war upon us ; but just or unjust, 
war with us need never come, unless we wickedly compel 
it. We are turning out millions of youth annually to 
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take part in the nobler struggles of science, art, literature, 
industry—of what use to these millions efficiency in 
handling arms, marching in step! of what benefit the 
jargon of the tactics? It is almost inconceivable that a 
civilized, let alone a Christian people, can tolerate a con- 
dition so monstrous—the rearing of sons to learn the 
baseness of butchery! That, as the records attest, is 
very readily learned when the need comes. It is not 
drill nor familiarity with the manual that make the sort 
of soldiery a republic like this must count upon in case 
of attack! The half million or more men who did all 
the fighting in our armies from Bull Run to Appomattox 
had few lessons in drilling ; they were not much on dress 
parade, or the allignment of battle ; but in the heat and 
fury of combat they knew how to stand their ground to 
do or die; and this alone is the purpose of an effective 
soldiery. The Friends are none too early in the field 
and they speak none too strongly against this debasement 


of our youth—too prone at best to exult in the brutal | 


over the beatitude. 


THE NEED FOR CHRISTIANITY. 

From an address by John Cuckson, minister of the Arlington Street 

Church, Boston, at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. 
I KNOW not how it may be with others; but I frankly con- 
fess that, for myself and for the church over which I 
minister, our sympathies are on the side of any form of 
Christianity in preference to movements which distinctly 
rule themselves out of the Christian name and organization. 
If you ask any of our old parishes whether they care a 
great deal for what is called Free Religion, or Ethical 
Culture, or Agnosticism, or Theosophy, and whether they 
are prepared to indorse and maintain such causes, I think 
most of them would give but one answer. They would 
say, and say it beyond any misapprehension, that that is 
not the purpose of their existence. Their hopes and 
sympathies do not lie in that direction. There is no dis- 
position to antagonize such movements, to be intolerant 
toward them ; but it is only fair to say that there is also 
no disposition to adopt and prefer them. It is one thing 
to be liberal and respectful toward opinions which you 
not only do not share, but utterly repudiate, and quite 
another to try to convert you heart into a menagerie for 
all sorts of conflicting aims and objects. 

The world needs, and never more at any time than it 
does to-day, the forceful preaching of Christian ideas and 
principles. That which imperils the life of all our 
churches at this moment is not stupid conservatism or 
rampant radicalism, but an insidious foe far more danger- 
ous to the best interests of society,—a stolid indifference 
to religious needs and impressions. Men and women are 
being tempted as never before to forsake the ideals and 
obligations which have hitherto made the churches a 
moral and spiritual power in the land. Worldliness, 
whether vulgar or refined, is eating away the fibre and 
grit of manhood and womanhood. Luxurious indolence 
and an all-absorbing lust of pleasure are doing incalcul- 
able mischief to private and public life, and estranging 
young and old from the simple pieties and time-honored 
sanctities of more heroic days. The love of ease and 
the decline of reverence for anything sacred, and a pain- 
ful unwillingness to do any duty that involves courage 
and self-abnegation, is sapping our¢youth of both sexes of 
its virility and grace. 

No small part of society is repeating the ancient ex- 
periment of trying to do without religion, or with as little 
of it as comports with decency and a fair outward show. 
On every hand there is a growing disrespect for sacred 
days and hallowed things; and the devout, sturdy 











character born and bred of faith and reverence and 
worship seems to be giving way to a frivolous, mercurial, 
flippant, and irreverent temperament, which bodes no good 
to the home or the common wealth. I am no pessimist, 
and do not believe that this crazy insipidity without faith, 


| and not unfrequently without any sense of moral obliga- 


tion, is going to last. Something will happen to teach 
us—nay, I think many things are taking place to teach us 
now—that a shallow life cut off from the eternal streams 
of religious inspiration which have so far fed the best life 
of humanity, cannot long endure; and our people will 
once again turn to plain living and high thinking and 
heroic service, and fill the temples which are now ina 
measure deserted. Moreover, the problems of poverty 
and ignorance and crime are with us still ; and humanity, 
to say nothing of religion, bids us quell our fears, and 
stay just where we are. 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Woman's Journal, 


| A MOVEMENT has been started to open a woman’s medical 


college at New Orleans, in connection with the Tulane 
University. There is a State law empovvering the Tulane 
University to grant diplomas in medicine to women, but 
the bequest of Paul Tulane was for the higher education 


| of white males only, as stipulated in his will. About two 





years ago there came to New Orleans a progressive woman 
physician, Dr. Mary A. Dight, who presented her diploma 
as a graduate of Michigan University, where she had 
taken a four years’ course in medicine, and from the 


| University of Minnesota, where she took a three years’ 


course. In addition to this, she had had two years’ 
study in the highest schools of Europe. She went before 
the State Board and passed a brilliant examination. Since 
then she has been practicing her profession in New Or- 
leans, refusing appointments to hospitals in New York 
and Philadelphia because she wished to devote herself to 
work in the South. She, with other ladies interested in 
the matter, represented to the administration of the Uni- 
versity that many of the brightest girls in New Orleans 
desired to study medicine, and promised, if the Univer- 
sity would consent to have the college as one of its de- 
partments, that they would raise the money. This was 
readily agreed to, and now they are planning to raise the 
proposed endowment. They have estimated that $500,- 
ooo will form the equipment of a complete medical college 
for women, and Dr. Dight says the money will be raised. 

In Wisconsin, a woman physician has recently been 
placed in the Mendota hospital for the insane, and the 
Oshkosh hospital has applied to have one appointed there 
also. The credit for this forward step is largely due to 
Miss Blanche Delaplaine, of Madison, who has been urg- 
ing it for six years. She has collected facts and statistics 
from almost every State in the Union in support of it. 
Miss Delaplaine, some years ago, left her pleasant home in 
Madison, to reside in the hospital at Mendota, cheerfully 
giving her time and strength to make life a little brighter 
for the patients. The knowledge there gained of the 
needs of the inmates led her to the steps that have now 
borne fruit in a much-needed reform. 

A class of sixty-four came up for graduation in the 
Department of Medicine at the University of Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 5. Three of the number were women. One 
of these, Dr. Mary Huntley, led her class, her name 
being first on the honor-roll. Miss Huntley is, however, 
not eligible to a hospital appointment, on account of her 
sex. Dr. Regina Flood Keys was also on the honor-roll. 
The other woman is a young French girl, and received 
her diploma amid salvos of applause from her fellow 
students. 
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TORNADOES. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

Peruaps the most important distinction to emphasize is 
that between the appearance of a thunder-storm and a 
tornado, since, if this can be defined, much needless fear 
at the approach of black but harmless thunder-storms can 
be avoided. When not combined with tornado manifes- 
tations the thunder-storm sends aloft a narrow line of 
black clouds in advance, which remains high in the air. 
At the right and left the black clouds seem to reach the 
earth, but this is caused, not by a descent to the earth, as 
in a tornado, but by distant edges of the high black clouds 
receding below the horizon-line. It is one storm, which 
spreads to the left and right. There is no splitting up of 
clouds with the formation of a different storm at another 
part of the horizon. 

Tke tornado is easily distinguished from this perfectly 
plain edge of black with its lighter rain mist extending to 
the earth. Whether the funnel is veiled by rain or not, 
it is ordinarily so black that as it approaches it appears as 
a column of dense darkness, narrowest at the earth, with 
light breaking through on either side of it. The most 
marked trait of all is that other clouds seem to be ap- 
proaching, others moving at right angles, and a distinct 
storm of light hue is coming up from the southwest. 
This is all caused by the tornado, which is drawing clouds 
and air currents towards itself from great distances. As 
the tornado funnel comes nearer, with its dark mass of 
rubbish reaching to the earth, the roar is frightful, giving 
the observer fifteen or twenty minutes’ warning. The 
southwest corner of the cellar, if the tornado is approach- 
ing from the south or west, is the safest place of refuge. 
The tornado carries the wreckage to the north and east, 
and if the funnel is seen in the north or east it need not 
be feared, because it will almost certainly move away. 
Of six hundred tornadoes specially classified, all but 
thirty-five moved from southwest to northeast, and nearly 
all the thirty-five moved eastwardly. 

The funnels have a rotary motion from right to left, and 
this motion is not due to electrical action, but to accelera- 
tion of conflicting aircurrents. Lieutenant Finley shows 
that the lightning supposed to be in the funnel is really in 
adjacent thunder-clouds. The broken and withered buds, 
bruised by the action of the air, are evaporated by the sun 
after the tornado, causing the foliage to look seared, 
giving rise to the error that the tornado manifests burning 
electrical power. It has been demonstrated by study of 
wreckage that as the funnel leaves the earth and rises into 
the air its force slightly diminishes, and that this bound - 
ing motion causes the funnel to spare one building and de- 
molish another. The funnel, with its small end to the 
earth, spins like a top, moving along at an average rate of 
about forty miles an hour, but the velocity of the spin is 
incalculable. Itis like the motion of air impelled by an 
explosion. 

Tornadoes generally occur between 3 p. m. and 
5 p- m.,and not more than one in a thousand takes place 
between ro p. m. and noon of the following day. I have 
heard of only two instances in which the tornado occurred 
between mid-night and morning—one at Hohokus, New 
Jersey, and another in southern Michigan, which caused 
slight loss of life. Since these are only two in about two 
thousand cases, the danger from the tornadoes at night is 
so small that it need not be considered. 


Let us be content to do little, if God set us at little 
tasks. It is but pride and self-will which says, ‘‘ Give me 
something huge to fight, and I should enjoy that ; but why 
make us sweep the dust ?’’—Charles Kingsley. 


PRODUCTION OF Hysrips.—At the recent meeting of 
the Bucks County Natural Science Association, at By- 
berry, Dr. John MacFarlane, University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke on hybrids. 

For many years, he said, there has been great interest 
in this subject, and botanists have been experimenting. 
Probably the first authentic experiment, which has been 
recorded and of value, was that of an English gardener 
named Fairchild, who lived some 180 years since, and 
who developed a hybrid from the pink and the sweet 
William. From this cross came a type which is existent 
to the present time. Hybrids are frequently, perhaps 
generally, exact intermediates between the two parent 
plants. This conclusion is confirmed by the microscope 
in structural arrangement as well as appearance. True 
hybrids are commingling of two species. Mongrels are a 
blending of many. In hybridization it is possible for the 
gardener to work with definite purpose, towards obtaining 
the best qualities of excellent plants and avoiding their 
worst defects. But if he have not pure strains to start 
with his efforts will be thrown away and results cannot be 
estimated with security. 

Dr. MacFarlane mentioned several plants as those 
most successfully hybridized—the rose, begonia, heath, 
rhododendron, etc. Lately the orchids had claimed 
much attention, and hybridization had been successfully 
accomplished therewith. In warm countries nature 
carried on a great work of hybridization, on a vast scale, 
and the results were interesting and sometimes valuable. 
In fruit culture Dr. MacFarlane thought there were im- 
mense possibilities before the gardener, as an instance of 
which was mentioned the prospect of producing a cross 
between the common persimmon and the Japanese truit— 
the former well known here and the larter a-fruit as large 
as an orange and lacking in flavor. In answer to a 
question the speaker said that grafts were always true to 
the stock whence they came, but that grafts carried age 
with them, and herein was a chance of deterioration. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Venezuelan Commission continues its labors of investigating the 
boundary question, at Washington, and there is apparently no sign of 


an early conclusion. An agent is copying papers from the archives of 
the Dutch government, and information has been received of valuable 
and important documents in the archives of the Propaganda at Rome, 
with respect to the early Capuchin missions in the disputed territory. 


—The Baltimore Sum says that from reports of shippers the impres- 
sion is strong among produce commission men that the peach crop the 
coming season will be a heavy one. The trees have every appearance, 
they say, of a fruitful yield, unless some unexpected danger assails the 
buds or the young fruit. 


—Educational systems in some other countries are more vigorous 
than with us. In Switzerland, primary education is compulsory, and no 
mercy is shown to people who attempt to keep their children away from 
school. In Solothurn parents are not even allowed the option of hav- 
ing their children educated at home or in private institutions. Con- 
siderable trouble is taken, however, to arrange the school hours with 
due regard to general convenience. In summer the classes begin at 
7 o'clock in the morning ; thus, when the children have done working 
with their heads, they still have time enough to work with their hands. 
They have their holidays, too, in the autumn, so that they may be able 
during the harvest to help in the fields. Not only is primary education 
free, but in poor districts food and clothing are distributed at public ex- 
pense among such of the children as need them. 


—The annual crop of mushrooms in France is valued at over 
$2,000,000. The wholesale price to dealersis from $22 to $25 per 100 
kilograms (220.46 pounds). In Paris alone there are sixty wholesale 
firms dealing exclusively in mushrooms. 


—A widow marriage in a most respectable and a high-caste family 
in the Punjab was celebrated in December, at Lahore, in the midst of 
great rejoicings, inasmuch as it was the first instance in which a gentle- 
man of education and position in Hindu society had the rare moral 
courage to put down the evil custom of enforced widowhood. The 
father of the bride has started a Widow Marriage Association, com- 
posed of a number of enlightened gentlemen, and placed in their hands 
sufficient funds to start the work.—Z xchange. 
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—An Aberdeen surgeon, with the X-rays, found a needle in a 
lady’s finger that was supposed to ache with rheumatism. She had 
not known that it was there. A man who had been shot in the knee 
had all the shot taken out, as it was supposed ; but, as there was still 
pain, the X-rays were called in to help, and eighteen more shot were 
located. 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe celebrated her 85th birthday at her home 
in Hartford, Conn., on the 14th. 









































—The best way for a man to get out of a lowly position is to be con- 
spicuously effective in it.—Dr. John Hall. 


—A potato tercentenary is proposed in England. In 1596 the first 
potato was planted in England, in Holborn, about the time that Sir 
Walter Raleigh was planting the first Irish potato at Youghal, near 
Cork. For two centuries the potato continued as a botanical curiosity. 
When first eaten it was a delicacy, sometimes roasted and steeped in 
wine, or baked with marrow and spice, or preserved and candied. 

—Russian scientists report that the white poplar tree acts as a 


natural lightning rod, as the discharge seeks it in preference to other 
trees. 





















































—‘* Money is of no value; it cannot spend itself,’’ says Emerson. 
‘* All depends on the skill of the spender.” 


—The linen cloth of the old Egyptians was so good that, though it 
has been used for thousands of years as wrappings of the mummies, the 
Arabs of to-day can wear it. 


—The Emperor Francis Joseph who succeeded to the Austrian 
crown in 1848, has now outlived three heirs. From 1848 to 1858 his 
heir was his brother, the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian. From 1858 
to 1889 his heir was his son, the Archduke Rudolf. Then, until the 
other day, his heir was his brother, the Archduke Charles Louis. Now 
his heir is his nephew, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 










































































CURRENT EVENTS. 
BoTH Houses of Congress adjourned on the 11th instant, at 4 o'clock. 
It was the shortest first session except two, held by any Congress 
since the establishment of the body. 
THE Republican National Convention convened at St. Louis, on 
the 16th instant. C. W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, was made the tempo- 
rary chairman. The nomination of ex-Governor McKinley, of Ohio, 






















































OUR SPECIALTY. 











Prices Moderate. Work Guaranteed. 
: G'asses adjusted free of charge. 











Mud 








ge Patent Canner. 




















retaining form and flavor. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and | 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made tor was, or for Kxtracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 


9 to 12a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED | 
lto 5p.m. 
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John Faber Miller, °%, Swe>2 Sruzer. 
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Focu LISTS’ PRESCRIPTIONS seiner 


H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13"STS. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


The Quickest, Cheapest 
and Easiest Method of 
Canaing Fruits and Veg- 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for transportation may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 


' Any person can successfully operate. 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 
A book of recipes by Mrs. 8S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


REFRIGERATORS 


Articles will not taste 


Prices from $8 to $30. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
_ 903-905 MARKET STREET. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. _ 

Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. 


| D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 


| for President, appears at this writing certain. The most interest has 
been felt in the form of the resolution to be adopted in reference to 
silver coinage. 


THE four leaders of the revolutionary movement in the Transvaal 
Republic, Phillips, Farrar, Rhodes, and Hammond, (the last named an 
American, who went from California to South Africa), were all finally 
released on the 12th instant, by the Boer government. They paid a 
fine of £25,000 (nearly $125,000) each, and all but Rhodes signed an 
agreement to abstain from politics. The three who signed are allowed 
to remain in the republic ; Rhodes has been banished from it for life. 


In the British House of Commons, on the 12th, Lord Salisbury 
stated that the Soudan expedition was for the purpose of recovering the 
territory which Egypt had lost in Central Africa. The present object 
tive point of the expedition is Dongola, and the commander of the ex- 
pedition has been given a perfectly free hand until he reaches and oc- 
|} cupies that place. This frank avowal of a purpose in the expedition 

greater than at first professed has caused sharp criticism. 


AccouNTS of the most shocking description continue to come from 
Armenia, of the massacres of the Christians there, last winter, and the 
frightful destitution and distress, now. A letter has been received in 
Baltimore, from H. Allen Tupper, Jr., now in Armenia, which says 
that at a city called Oorfa, ‘‘ fully 8,000” Christians were massacred, 
| 4,000 of them in achurch. A missionary ‘‘ who has made careful in- 
vestigation on the spot, explains that a gallery extends around three 
sides of this church, and from here a great quantity of petroleum was 
poured upon the defenceless men, women, and children, who were 
jammed together on the floor below. Then lighted torches were 
thrown among them.” 


THE London Chronicle publishes a despatch from Constantinople, 
“* saying that an American lady from Marash states that after she had 
succeeded in making arrangements for securing homes and providing 
for the education of forty-five orphans, whose parents had been massa 
cred, the Turkish authorities refused to allow the children to leave, 
saying that they would look after them. She adds that she had the 
greatest difficulty in bringing her own three children from Marasb, the 
officials saying that they were Turkish subjects, as they were born in 
Turkey. Both the lady and her husband are Americans.”’ 

AN insurrection against Turkish authority exists in the island of 


Crete, the Christian population having risen. Aid is given from Greece. 
Massacres like those in Armenia are feared. 








NOTICES. 


*.* On account of the Swarthmore Confer- 
ences coming at the usual time of holding War- 
rington Quarterly Meeting, the latter has been 
changed from the fourth Second-day to the 
second Second-day in the Eighth month. 


\3 = S75 


— 





*,* A Circular Meeting will be held at Curtis 
Hall, in Marple Township, Delaware Co. , Sixth 
month 28, at 3 p.m. Carriages will meet 
Friends at Byrn Brae, a point on the Trolley 
line between Philadelphia and Media. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


etables. 


*,* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be 
opened for the season, on and after Seventh 
month §, at 4 o'clock p. m. 

*,* The Committee on Distant and Isolated 
Members decided to send enough copies of the 
pamphlet containing the names and addresses 
of such members to the correspondent of each 
quarterly meeting, so that two copies, for refer- 

ence, may be placed in each meeting-house 
within the limits of the Yearly Meeting. 

Any individual may obtain a copy of this 
pamphlet by addressing Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Sts., and enclosing two 
two-cent stamps. 


Cold, Dry-Air 


are the Best. 





of each other. ELIZABETH LLoyp, Clerk. 





*,.* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month will 
occur as follows : 
27. Scipio, North Street, N. Y. 


from $3.50 to $15. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Valley Meeting, Sixth month 21, at 10 a. m. 
Reading Meeting, Sixth mo. 28, at 10.30 a, m. 
An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh mo. 
12, at 3 p. m. 
Merion Meeting, Seventh month 26, at 10 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 





Ask him for it 
. 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, | 
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*,*The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the Meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, on First-day, Sixth 
month 21, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 681, Chester, Pa. 


The [larseilles Cottage, 
104 8. South Carolina Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY. 


Accommodations first-class. 
Opened Sixth month Ist, 1896. 


ELLEN KNIGHT LEEDOM. 


ATLANTIC City, 
The Ruscombe, New JERSEY. 


Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 
Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first-class. 

Steam Heat. Mrs. FMMoR G GRIFFITH. 
un Parlors. Miss SuE P. BakER 


aLECTRS > 56 ON The Revere, 


Is the Standard 


for Silver Ware. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. _ MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Weekly Rates. 
ted Throughout. 


Is the Standard 
for Silver Polish. 
Both stand for perfection. 
Grocers sell it. 
it’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


TE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Open all the year. 





The Principles of the Religious Society of | Spectad 


Friends, and Some of Its Testimonies ” 

By Joun J. CoRNELL. This book is considered 
by many who have read it to be the clearest con- 
densed statement of the views of Friends ever pub- 
lished. Copies can be had of the agents. 

ISAAC WALKER & CO, 8 North St., Balto., Md. 
Single copies 40 cents, post paid. 

Quantities of 25 and 50, 30 cents, express extra. 
Quantities of 100 or over, 25 cents, express extra. 





TELEPHONE 224, 


Convenient to oa depots. 
Near the Beach 
Homelike. Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 





Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24% | Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Flevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive park; choice table. 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


J. 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Philadelphia ; through cars. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES H. PRESTON, 


The Arborton, 


8 Sea View Avenue, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block 
from the ocean. Near hotand cold 
sea water baths. 


For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON. 





Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 








Silver Dean Cottage. 
Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 





WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN a4 PATENT? wit a 


answer and onest opinion, write to 
MUNN & co. who have had near! yttty ae 
experience ae ees 


munica- 

tions serietly ential. A Handbook o of In- 

‘ormation Patents and phe Obe 

tain them sent free. Also a oumeges of mechan- 
ical ae elquaste books sen’ 

receive 


atents through i nm & Co. 
al notice in the Scientific American, and 
jus are brought widel 
cost to . inven’ 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


wong Stee Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’ S SON 


will continue the 


[Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 





and secure contracts. Address 
NN & CO., New YORE, 361 BroaDwar 


M. E.& 4. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. 
Comfortable. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, rs 
The 


Electric Elevator. | 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. | 


Two hours from | 


HANNAH B. FLITC RAFT, Prop. | 


N EW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GarD- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
| THe Otp Rep Scuoot House. 
By ELIZABETH LLoyp. 
Price, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 
WorDs BY THE Way. 
By ELIZABETH POWELL BonpD. 
Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
THE Lire oF SAMUEL J. LEVICk. 
Edited by Hucu FouLkE. 
Price, $1.50. 

A CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

By ALIcE N. TOWNSEND. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Bi-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FRIENDS’ MEETING - HOUSE AT 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
| SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. 
By STEPHEN B. WEEKs, Ph.D. 
Price, $2.00. 
| SOUTHERN HEROES; OR, THE FRIENDS 
IN War TIME. 
By FERNANDO G. CARTLAND. 
Price, $2.50. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Louisa J. 
Roperts. With Extracts from her 
Journal, and Selections from her 
Writings. 

Price $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


_Telephone Con nection. 


UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


In BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 





Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


| S. DUTCHER, 


47 n THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below aan 


TIRED FEELING 


Pack &SONS 


COMBED COTTON 
rR ny aS aPt 
Male Sure © 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Roya, Bakinc PowperR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


v7 T. JA CKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNvT Sr., Pura, 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 
Roll. Top, contain- 


DESK ing all latest im- 


provements, were $25.—maker failed, 
—now they're $15,— (Aut limited num- 
ber lo be had ) 

JOSEPH L. SHOEFMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


| 
| 


Eastern Nebrasxa Investments, | 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent, to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security 
Collection of interest and principa! attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
Pri Oaaher. 





CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


MORTGAGES #0 WARRANTS 


BEARING 6 to 8 PER CENT. 


and Property Careo For. 


REFER TO 


S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnut Street, P iladelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


| its contents gives special weight to each adver 
| tisement. 


| 


| 
| 


| ion is exereised, and nothing known to be uw 
Tacoma awo Searric Morrtceces Coucecreo | worthy is admitted. The paper —_ oS. ® 
| about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 


| ‘DANIEL. GIBBONs, 





| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 





No. 7 North ceatiaaiae Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Sapee does a GzrNERAL Trust and Banxtne Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 


Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ote, 
Baterest or Dividends Co Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


Saito 
| EAward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller sed Jonuen, K. Taylor. Secreiitlase M. Byrn. —_" 


Bxecutwe Oommiitec : we, 5. Sete Chairman, Henry C. Matthe George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
‘A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, a 4 Guaderf.” 


CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


THE GI RAR D SURPLUS, $9,000,000 
“imnw FLROST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Mueccutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Bozes for Rent, 
. Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM WN ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


GEORGE Ee BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliction 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


mane H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., JOHN C. SIMS, 


PEMBERTON &. HUTCHINSON, 


GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 


HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesteaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 
at actual Ner Cost. It is Pomgty MoTvac; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIons and 


a Sugpivus of over Taoase Miutrons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F WEST. Ber. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
she Company’s option after five years, with interest «t five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen-y Tatnall, 
hoseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


tWSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and — from the Assets of the Company. 
President. SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY : Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


J ENKS, 


Phillip C. Garrett, 








Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 

SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 

ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

while the butter you make 

cents more per pound. Send 

for circtlars. Please mention this 
paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 


Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Ml. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
706 Hace Bumoine, 1328 Cnreernut Stacer 
Office Hougs, 1 to 4 p.m 


A limited number of mortgages, upon improved 
properties only, in Seattle and K ounty, Wasb- 
ington. bearing 6 and 64, and i 2 
cent. Tele phone No. 25-18. 

‘THE use of the INTELLIGENCERTE 
as a medium for advertisements will, w 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character oi 


Montgomery County Milk. 
pa When our readers answer an | CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 

attention given to se a 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon | bs North mann rving Offiee, 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ SOREPE LJ L. JONES. 
| 





